Iss 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 





—_—_ 


Wo. 11 LONDON, JUNE, 1875. 


—_—_ 


alae ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. R O Y A L 
Under the (mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Fen the QUEEN. | 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. | 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. I T A I I A N O P 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. a 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene ness the Duke of TECK, and 
lfis Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN, Mus, D. Cantab. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, Members, and | W ’ 
Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S WALL, on THURSDAY MORNING, | A G N E R Ss 
the 10th inst,, commencing at Two o'clock. | 
Conductor Mr, Walter Macfarren. | 
Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d., and 5s., to be obtained at the 


Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. | ¢ Y 99 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. H HL) N G R I N 
Royat ACADEMY or Music, | e 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 

















\ R. SYDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL (Fourth 
ll sora, St. re, 4 ae, Lous Foes, Me 2nd, at Ang 
vocalists, Madame PA and Mr. NON RIGBY ; Accompanist, Mr. 
J. ZERBINI; Pianoforte, Mr. SYDNEY SMITH (assisted by a Pupil). Sofa THE FAVOURITE AIRS 
Stalls, (Numbered) 6s.; Family Ticket, admitting four to Stalls, One Guinea: 
aw, oe Aen, 1s. fe oe obtained at the Hall, and of Mr. Sypygy 
Suir, 45, lord Square, N.W. ‘ 

: ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE 


\ DLLE. DELPHINE LE BRUN’S MATINEE MUSICALE, 
iVi at DUDLEY HOUSE, PARK LANE (by kind permission of the Earl BY 
and Countess of Dudley), THURSDAY, JUNE 3rd, at three o'clock. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Sherrington, the Misses Allitsen, Mr. Bentham, Signor 


Caravoglia. Violin, Herr Wilhelmj; Violin 2nd, Herr Franke; Viola, Herr 
Kummer ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert; Pianeforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and 
Madlle, Delphine Le Brun. ‘Tickets, One Guinea each. Sranisy Lucas, a ] 


Waser & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of i SWG DOCS. 


this oy Instrument, is in Town for the er ena o4 — and 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, . P — 
224, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. With ad lib. Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 


Violoncello. 





0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Pilates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—\ Established 1794). 





SOLOS .. oe 5s. EACH BOOK. 
“(HE CHANGED IDOL.” New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 
Price 3s. Compass D to G. a DUNES ... 6, > .. 6s, EACH BOOK. 


E. C. Boosgy, Little Argyle-street, London, W. ACCOMPANIMENTS os . ls. BACH. 





Important to Music Classes, &c. 


HE NATIONAL RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, by Question 
and Answer. By Dr. JOHN D’ESTE. 


Price, Three-Halfpence, or 10s. per 100. LONDON : 
Bextixt, Seymous, & Co., 40, Poland Street, Oxford Circus. HU TCHINGS AND R OMER, 


IME PP Revdy, in Crown Svo., Price HALF-A-CROWN. 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
T New Nelhetot Moan wo ee eee ie © And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom 


Loudon ; Loxouans & Co, ENN and the Colonies. 


,. A 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK. 





NEW SONGS. 


Listening to the Singer 
The Falling Star 

An April Song 
At the Spring. 
The Faery Kye 
Ob! Holy Spirit 
Music from Shore 

The secret is my own 

Not lonely . 
Oh! reply P 
Oh! ‘tis not the night-win 


° C. Pinsuti 
C. Pinsuti 

C. Pinsuti 

Henry Smart 

G. Bairnsfather 
G. Marras 

W. H. Cummings 
° H. Young 
° J. L. Hatton 
F. Lablache 

F. Lablache 


(In E Flat and F) 


yk eee ee Ee Pe PE PS 


DUETS. 


What a world with all its sorrows 
Evening ‘ . ° 
Rest 


H. Smart 
H. Smart 
H. Smart 


SIX TWO-PART SONGS, 
Composed by Dr. FERDINAND HILLER. 

Two Roses (Zwei Rosen) 

Song of the Swallow (Schwalbenlied) 

The Pine-Wood (Der Tannenwald) . 

Spring-Time (Friiltings zeit) 


Come, oh Night (Komm, o Nacht 
Look Heavenward (Schau Hin, melwiarts 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS, 
FOR MIXED VOICES, 
Quarto Size. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
O well I love the Spring ° Hatton 
Pack Clouds away - Henry Smart 


Price each, Sixpence nett. 


No. 57. 


58. 





FIFTY-EIGHT NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 


ocooooeoooo co Oo OF 


Clearly Engraved. 


This collection contains compositions by Sir W. S. Bennett, 
Messrs. Aguilar, F. Berger, Baumer, W. H. Cummings, J. G. 
Callcott, J. Coward, W. H. Cusins, C. Gardner, J. L. Hatton, H. 
Hiles, Henry Leslie, Lyon, W. Maynard, Ciro Pinsuti, A. H. D. 
Prendergast, 8. Reay, John Thomas, W. N. Watson, and W. J. 
Westbrook ; Mesdames G. Bairnsfather, M. Dowling, Liudsay, C. 


A. Macirone, and Alice Mary Smith. 





LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BRUOK STREET, LONDON. 


68, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer an} 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand cause 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their may. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and iy 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of ordes. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to thei 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compet 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch, sts price range 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Granj 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, ani 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by thes 
being placed diagonally. Ithasafullro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch 


facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
[ustruments, and have nothing in common with the “‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Cos 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and Wes 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jony Porpie, Edinburgh, wd 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
Cramek, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewwl 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SJ'REET, CITY. 
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‘THE OPERA BOX,’ 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SELECTED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED By 


MICHAEL WATSON. 








LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
NORMA. 

IL DON GIOVANNI. 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 

I PURITANI. . 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

10. FRA DIAVOLO. 

ll. IL TROVATORE. 

12. LA TRAVIATA. 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DON PASQUALE. 

_ 15. MASANIELLO. 

. LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
MARTHA 

I LOMBARDI. 

. RIGOLETTO. 

. ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
. ERNANI. 

. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
. 23. BEATRICE DI TENDA. 
., 24, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
. OBERON. 

. ZAMPA. 

. IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
GUILLAUME TELL. 

LA FAVORITA. 

LA JUIVE. 

LA SIRENE. 
SEMIRAMIDE. 

CROWN DIAMONDS. 

. LA VIE POUR LE CZAR. 
35. LA CENERENTOLA. 

. LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Sexo, 2s. 6d. Eacn; Dust, 8s. 


CONOAPOKYe 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 





QuaLSY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 

¥oreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental Fr emp in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
band Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth Qs. ; 
Postage 1d. 


BENS STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ’ 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER AN THEMS, and 
mwa oe ; CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


$23 
CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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gos BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE d@’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 





BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


(7 ***5 RT L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tux TureE Years System. 


English HARMONIUMS 
On tHe Turee Years System. 
J OHN 
“This most ingenious and 
Bir Junivs Benenpicr. locas invention, cannot fail to 


meet with success.” 


SMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tne Turee Years System. 

Gvouny fenee. { “The touch is absolute per- 
( fection.” 


“-OHN BRIN 
J 


Y Nalaies BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


' lenis BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

e BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 








yous BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
. GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tHe Turee Years Sysrem. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Tilustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 


London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUIAC ‘ORIES: 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 








WILHELM GANZ’ 


DIAMANTS RETROUVEE 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Gems from Couperin, Kozeluck, Paradies, ‘ete. — Vig, List, 





CALLCOTT’S READINGS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Gems from Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, ete.—j'idg List, 





CALLCOTT’S 
GOOD OLD SCHOOL, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Gems from Corellé, Martini, ete.—Vide List, 
Lists Gratis. 
PROFESSORS AND SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TER), 
C. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, Second (Popular) Edition. By CHARLES 
LUNN. Price One Shillling. 





‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is a written.” — Cambridge Express. : 

‘* Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it.......1f Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are wreng, and his ue are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.”—The Doctor. ’ ; 

“‘Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing tha 
Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work 1 
mere copy of former productions : but on the contrary, it shows an originality 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence...... 
and a quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. 


BatLurers, Trxpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





NGLAND. Song, by L. DIEHL. Sung by Signor 
a = — for ladies ~ A. Ra voices. ‘ Is destined to make 
its mark, and deservedly oo Seieert Pls. »4 ae EX... 
en “hee - F sctaeny: Mier Co., New Burlington-street. 
AITING FOR THE SWALLOWS.—A most happy coll- 
bination of original poetry and music. ; 
AITING FOR THE SWALLOWS is attracting the atten- 
tion of connoisseurs. ; , 
AITING FOR THE SWALLOWS is making its way 
steadily to the front. mn tind 
1G FOR THE SWALLOWS. New Song. Wn 
“oo — by CIRO PINSUTI. ‘A bright joy ons little hanes 
suitable for a tenor or soprano, Compass from D below the line to B= 
lrioh Times. 3a., post free 18 stamps. 


LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 
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HOMELY ENGLISH MUSIC. 


The inner life of German musicians, as displayed in 
their letters, or in illustrative anecdotes contributed by 
their friends and associates, seems to be thought, and 
in some measure to be, both important and interesting 
jo English readers. Something of the romance 
attached to the Troubadours lingers about their 
modern successors, and this has been made the most 
of by those who have left ‘‘materiel” for their 
biography, and by those who have undertaken it. 
English musicians mostly have to get their living by 
music, in a way which is not romantic; and they are 
not given as @ body to allow transcendent merit to a 
compatriot. If an English genius does turn up, who 
has a prospect of living by his art without the drudgery 
of teaching it, he is so manipulated by impresarii, and 
influential patrons, that he will need no little business 
qualification to ensure position and independence, and 
retain for himself any portion of his gains. And so he 
becomes a keen hand at a bargain, which is anything 
but romantic. 

And yet the commonplace doings of an English 
musician—though only “a veteran organist,” have 
interest for his local friends; and we believe some 
interest also for Englishmen in general. Homely 
music has long been well performed in Yorkshire in a 
homely manner, and in drawing attention to types of 
character by no means uncommon, particularly in the 
North of England, we may show that there yet remains 
a native life in English music, and in those who 
practise it. 

Mr. Richard Mellor of Huddersfield has retired from 
his business of a pianoforte and music seller: his 
success therein being certified by the fact of his having 
sold some 3000 instruments during his career. What 
this career was, we will endeavour to trace, with the 
assistance of a little pamphlet reprinted from the 
Huddersfield Examiner.* 

Mr. Mellor, we see, was a tradesman who cultivated 
art; he was also a Christian and an organist, his 
instrument weighing apparently more with him than 
sectarian ties; for we find him officiating in parish 
churches; in Wesleyan chapels, (Old and New Con- 
uection) ; ina Roman Catholic church ; and he finally 
found his pleasant lines in an Independent chapel. 
He sang in a choir at nine, and commenced playing 
when quite a youth, gaining ‘slight increases of 
slary”’ as he changed from pillar to post, till Father 
Trappes fixed him for two years at St. Patrick's 
Church for Seventeen pounds a year. It would almost 
seem that the ‘‘ bondage of Rome” was irksome, for 
Mfr. Mellor united with Independence at Ramsden 
Street Chapel for the same Seventeen pounds; the 
lew organ, however, being perhaps the motive cause. 





b. “Incidents in the Life of a Veteran Organist, with Recollec- 
tious of Local Musical Celebrities.” Reprinted from The 
Huddersfield Examiner, Huddersfield: J. Woodhead. 1874. 





Four years after, in 1844, his stipend ‘was raised to 
Twenty-five pounds per annum; and for this sum Mr. 
Mellor officiated for thirty years. ; 

Here then we have our organist duly installed, and 
he at once set to work to improve the congregational 
singing. He got the Rev. J. J. Waite to give his 
Lectures on Psalmody, and contrived to circulate a 
thousand copies of Mr. Waite’s book—the “ Hallelujah.” 
After Mr. Waite’s departure he continued his work 
with success, at eny rate as far as his own congregation 
was concerned. Of course he wrote some hymn-tunes, 
one of which, we are told, attained popularity both in 
the Old World and the New. It was considered a great 
feat that he composed a new tune during a sermon, 
which his singers sang without a mistake at the end of 
the discourse. He laboured also outside the chapels 
and gave concerts; and engaged, among other nota- 
bilities, Mr. Sims Reeves and M. Prudent, the French 
pianist ; on another occasion the Distin family; on 
another, Mdme. Amedie, Mdme. Weiss, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Land, Miss Arabella Goddard, and M. Sainton. His 
reason for giving up concert-giving is thus stated : 

“About this time England became infected with the ‘“ Black 
fever,”’—originated in the city of New York—and the polka mania, 
and it soon became very difficult to secure a good attendance at 
concerts unless the performers blacked their faces, rattled their 
‘bones,’ and sang ‘Who’s dat knocking at de door,’ ‘Old Joe,’ 
or ‘Old Dan Tucker.’ When the taste for this vulgar style of 
music became somewhat general, Mr. Mellor—not feeling inclined 
to cater for it, regarding the ‘ nigger melodies’ as burlesques upon 
the divine art of music, and however expressive of the state of 
musical culture among the slaves on the American plantations, 
utterly unworthy of an intelligent, cultivated people—gradually 
backed out of concert-giving, as he could not consent to substitute 
the rubbish which had become so popular, for the matchless pro- 
ductions of the great masters of music—Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c.—he would be no party to the promotion of what 
he knew must do serious harm to the cultivation of classical music, 
and deprave the popular taste.” 


He was a stickler for good music in the chapel, and 
when the saw was quoted that the Devil should not 
have all the pleasing tunes, retorted that he ‘would do 
his best to keep both the Devil and his works out of 
the chapel.” He improved the service after his own 
fashion ; got more room for his choir, and the organ 
renovated and largely increased in power and number 
of stops, &c. As a teacher he was much sought in the 
town and neighbourhood, and at one time had sixty- 
five pupils, many of whom afterwards attained good 
positions. 

Mr. Mellor has travelled much on the continent, and 
in England has visited most of the cathedrals. He 
was a great admirer of Kent, found out his grave at 
Winchester, and subscribed a guinea towards erecting 
a monument to him ; but no one has attempted to carry 
out the suggestion. The compositions of Kent, and of 
others more worthy, are being discarded from our 
cathedral services. It is something to know that there 
are Yorkshire singers and Yorkshire hearers who will 
cultivate and enjoy them in their chapels. 
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The indications of general musical cultivation in 
Huddersfield and its neighbourhood are frequent and 
curious. Mr. Mellor received the greater part of his 
musical education at the house of Mr. James Roberts, 
of Linthwaite, a good musician and violoncello player, 
whose family and neighbours met for the study of music, 
a penny a week each being subscribed to defray neces- 
sary expenses. This was the centre of a musical circle 
which turned out many competent musicians. Mr. 
Joshua Casson gathered another large class of students 
at his house, in which there was an organ, played by 
young Mellor in his boyhood, as an alternative to his 
flute practice. The lad had coquetted a little with the 
bassoon, but— 


“ His mother’s ears were so pained with the dreadful tones he 
contrived to extract from it that she declared she would not allow 
those horrid noises to be made in the house. Thus compelled to 
withdraw outside, the young would-be bassoonist went into a 
corner of one of the adjoining fields (it was on a fine summer’s 
day) to continue his practice, but to his surprise, no sooner had 
he sounded a few notes than the cows in the field began to race 
madly round it, flourishing their tails high in the air. It being 
thus manifest that his bassoon performances could not be tolerated 
either in the house or the open air, he from that time ceased to 
practise on that instrument.” 


All the district abounded with good singers, violin 
players, and other instrumental performers ; and musical 
gatherings took place at each other’s houses, at Linth- 
waite, Golcar, Clough Head, Longwood, and at Paddock 
School. These were attended by young Mellor; the 


dark nights and long dreary walks, varying from three 
to seven miles, never daunted him, and regularly once 
a week he trudged with his music books under his arm, 
on his way to old Ben Hanson, of Ballroyd, Longwood, 
under whom he was studying ‘‘ thorough bass.” Another 
musical veteran of those days was David Townsend, of 
Longwood, a Baptist, who sang in the choir at Salendine 


Nook Chapel. Old David had one of the sweetest tenor 
voices ever heard, and sang ‘“‘ Comfort ye My people,” 
when eighty years old. He stopped before ‘‘ Every 
valley,” as ‘‘it would take all my breath away to go 
any further.” On his death his friends erected a stone 
to his memory, in appreciation of “his worth as a 
neighbour, his talents as a musician, and his uniform 
consistency as a Christian.’ Other local celebrities 
were the Beaumonts, excellent violin players ; Matthew 
Fisher, a celebrated bass, residing at Golear; John 
Carter, an excellent alto, and his brother Dan Carter ; 
also the Taylors ‘“o’th Rocks” in Golcar; old John 
Mellor and old Dyson, the Huddersfield parish clerk, 
both alto singers, and so powerful that it was a common 
remark that the two were sufficient to do justice to 
Handel's alto parts, no matter how large the chorus, 
at their music meetings. At these meetings, Mr. 
James Battye, the ablest of the local composers, led 
with the violin; his twin-brother played the violoncello, 
old Joe Gledhill the bassoon, and old Joss Sykes the 
trombone. Sykes is still living. These men laid the 
foundation of the present Choral Society at Hudders- 





field. Several members of the Crosland family have 
attained local distinction, and Mr. Thomas Hinchelitfy 
was one of the finest bass singers Yorkshire ever pro- 
duced ; he had a fine, powerful and flexible voice 
and good execution. His father was a celebrated violin 
player. 

Music abounds in Huddersfield, indoors and oy 
by day and night. The present Vice-principal of 
Huddersfield College, about the second night he spent 
in the town, “was awakened by what I thought wer, 
angels singing round my bed;” he was much disap. 
pointed when he found they were only a party of well. 
dressed people in the street, singing ‘“ Hail, smiling 
morn,” at two o’clock in the morning. 

A list is given of some forty cathedral singers who 
have hailed from the locality: one only appears to haya 
reached the metropolis—Mr. Baxter of Westminster 
Abbey. There are also chronicled in the pamphlet the 
names of many Yorkshire singers, famous in their day, 
and influential in their circle. The Garner family in 
particular has furnished for generations some of the 
best local musicians. One of this family accompanied 
the Yorkshire Choral Society to London, in 1859, when 
they sang before the Queen at Buckingham Palace, 
Of the five solo singers on that occasion Huddersfield 
supplied four—viz., Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Crosland, 
Mr. Daniel Whitehead, and Mr. Richard Garner; Mr, 
Inkersoll, of Leeds, was the other, and Sir Peter Fair. 
bairn, of Leeds, accompanied the party. At the close 
of the performance an excellent supper was provided, 
with abundance of wine, but no beer. One of the royal 
footmen waiting at table was puzzled by the question, 
‘‘Has your missis got any home-brewed ?” but it 
resulted in a plentiful supply of Bass’s bottled ale being 
placed upon the table. 

It is above a twelvemonth ago since the “ veteran 
organist” retired from the chapel where he had 
officiated so long, There was a farewell service, when 
much interesting and appropriate music was performed, 
and there was a sermon preached, and afterwards s 
gathering at Mr. Mellor’s house. The good wishes 
then expressed will be echoed by our readers as by 
ourselves: Mr. Mellor has earned his leisure; may he 
live long to enjoy it! 

It has been said and repeated ad nauseam, that 
England is not a musical country. Certainly English 
music has not fared well in high and fashionable 
places ; but appreciation and reward are always found 
for the ‘foreign element,” from the barrel organ and 
the pipes of the Abruzzi peasants to the last new 
Requiem,” and Wagner's ‘“ Lohengrin,” and there is 
so much of the exotic thrust upon the Great Metropolis, 
that little room is left for the native product. We 
must travel farther afield to find it; though the 
United Kingdom over which her Most Gracious Majesty 
rules is not quite destitute of musical talent. I 
Ireland, Orangemen and Papist have each their 
characteristic music; in Scotland the national sopgs 
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are as tender as the national instrument is terrific ; in 
Wales, the music, mutton, and morals, are equally 
ynexceptionable ; and in distant places in the Hast, 
West, North and South of England—far from the 
presumed centres of civilization, is to be heard singing 
by well-dressed people which might be mistaken for 
celestial music sung by angels. If there is any sound 


of music when the New Zealander visits Britain’s’ 


ruins, it will be the lingering notes of our own 
melodies, and he may do us the tardy justice of 
acknowledging that England might have been a 
musical country. The cultivation of homely English 
music by the productive classes, whether rich or poor,— 
its soothing and invigorating influence on home life 
and habits, —will do something to put off the visit of the 
cultivated and critical savage—may it be to the Greek 
Kalends ! 





ART FOUNDATIONS. 


CLoupLanD. 

We have seen how the first man who entered the 
cloud has obscured his forward glance by unsteady 
thought, we have next to see how his retrospective 
view has been darkened by a similar weakness. The 
main point of Wagner’s whole argument in “ Judaism 
in Music ”* 
was better said, and said in briefer terms, long ages 
past, by one who knew somewhat of human nature. 
here is the passage: ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept when we remembered thee, O Sion. 
As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees 
that are therein. For they that led us away captive 
required of us then a song, and melody in our 
heaviness: Sing us one of the songs of Sion. How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?” 
Wagner means to say, because a Jew is never like a 
native of a special country, but has an individuality 
which proclaims him isolated and different from the 
natives, so he cannot conjoin music to words, nor can 
he think aright in sounds when these have to be 
associated with words. That is the best interpretation of 
Wagner’s words, the worst interpretation being that a 
Jew has no feelings, or having feelings, cannot have 
good and right ones ; neither can he express such as he 
has other than in a ridiculous and contemptible 
manner. 

To make a few brief running comments, “ Le juif 
parle toute langue moderne apprise eb non comme une 
langue innée.” (p. 11.) What! a language innate ? No 
language is innate to any one ; hereditary transmission 
may do something towards giving ease or fluency in 
®e direction and giving the opposites in another 
direction, but the faculty is dormant: to proclaim a 
Vocabulary as “innate,” is to proclaim that it will force 
itself, even if the victim of this verbal torpedo were for 
ver kept in solitary confinement. This on the contrary 





* “Le Judaisme dans le Musique pax Richard Wagner.” 





is the truth: Vital force is in excess of ordinary con- 
sumption, and when in great excess it acts through the 
spinal cord directly upon the organs of voice inde- 
pendently of the will of man; and the proof of this is 
seen by the fact that young deaf and dumb persons 
after being pent up, utter in their play excessive vocal 
sounds without being conscious of such utterance ; but 
the modification of vital force for specific end, and the 
after cohesion of perceptions with ideas, are essentially 
questions of acquisition, and are not innate. Again; 
* Ktre veritablement poéte dans une langue étrangére 
a été jusqu’ici impossible,” and, it may be added, to be 
a true poet through natural phenomena, while using 
Nature falsely, is also impossible. Then we are told 
that as a Jew cannot express himself in ordinary speech, 
so it is absolutely impossible for him to express himself 
in song, for song is solely speech in its most impas- 
sioned form. (p. 18.) The “ universal language" fails 
here! On another page we have a complaint that too 
great originality is a cause of sterility, and in Hebrew 
isolation only things ordinary and trivial can be pro- 
duced. 

‘‘La Musique est maintenant de tous les arts celui 
qui offre le plus de facilité de parler sans dire véritable- 
ment quelquechose, car les plus grands génies lui ont 
déja fait dire tout ce qu'elle pouvait dire comme art 
special et absolu.” In other words music is used 
up; or at least it is used up so long as the present 
restricted and limited means of conveyance exist. 
Possibly this is true. Then we are told that ‘ Le 
juif n’éprouve pas de véritable passion.” What ? 
would Wagner take the life itself from within his 
victim ? A man may possess and not be able to show. 
This is clearly a confusion between subjective and 
objective, between feeling and expression. * 

Going from generalities to particulars Wagner says 
of Mendelssohn, that in spite of all his advantages, 
innate and acquired, he still failed; treating music 
solely as ‘‘ combinaisons de couleurs d’un caléido- 
scope,” but never satisfying our most elevated musical 
sentiments. Now mark the difference of charge: I 
have charged Mendelssohn, not with having a defective 
nature incapable of right appreciation of sounds, nor 
with having falsely used sounds as such, but—what is 
to me most horrible—with having used the power within 
him to pervert, corrupt, and destroy existing scriptural 
words; falsifying their meaning, crushing out their 
spirit, blasting their doctrinal force, and for what? 
to amuse us with a kaleidoscopically coloured picture 
in sweet sounds. 

Contrasting the styles of Bach and Beethoven, 
Wagner remarks the former is to the latter as an 
Egyptian sphinx is toa Grecian statue. It would seem 
that the real difference between these men was more 
organic than anything else; the first was essentially 





* The reader will do well to carefully read my added chapter to 
“The Philosophy of Voice” on ‘‘the Basis of Musical Expres- 
sion ;” it will prepare the mind for much hereafter to follow. 
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scientific and logical in sounds as sounds, but the second 
leaned less to thought than sympathy. Then, again, 
Meyerbeer is said so to have understood the art of 
deception that he finished by deceiving himself; is this 
not the case with Wagner? The whole argument 
against the Jew is summed in brief, and amounts to a 
charge that the Jew shows a complete absence of all 
vital principle ; and, Wagner adds, ‘‘Ce n'est done que 
dans la vie reelle que nous pourrons retrouver l'esprit 
de l'art, et non pas dans son cadavre rougé par les 
vers."" Thus much for Wagner's statements of himself 
and his attacks on others. The theory of alliterative 
verse must be left for consideration in another place. 
As before said, much of the reputation Wagner has for 
originality of thought is not really due to him, and 
arises from the fact that musicians, as a rule, do not 
read; therefore they are readily deceived into a belief 
of spurious originality, when men of more extended 
learning are not. Lessing has been unsparingly drawn 
upon; but there are other sources not so direct, and 
more difficult of detection. To give but one instance : 
pp. 80, 81 of ‘The Music of the Future,” and pp. 155-6 
of ‘‘Lux e Tenebris”’ point conclusively to one common 
origin ; the author of this latter work was not musical 
and had not read Wagner ; he practised as a surgeon* 
in a small country town; his whole life was the exact 
opposite to that of Wagner’s; yet in him we finda 
train of thought almost identical with Wagner’s train, 
set off, too, by similar Roman ‘‘ W's ;”’ what else can 
we infer, but that each had read in common some book 
on mental philosophy ? 

Wagner, then, has had in his disturbed mind a dis- 
torted vision of the future; two things have warped 
his sight. He, like the others, does not know that 
music is a branch of song, he therefore falsely focuses 
his work, just as sure as a painter would falsely focus 
his were he to put two suns shining simultaneously in 
mid-heaven. Take his simile :—‘ Let us look upon 
the orchestra as a deep mountain lake pierced to its 
very depth by the sunlight (i.e., the poetical intention 
which moulds endless possibilities of musical harmony 
to its own particular. purpose), the surrounding banks 
of which are visible from every point. From the tree- 
stems that grew upon the banks, a skiff was fashioned, 
precisely in a manner to render it fit to be carried on 
the lake, and to cut through its waters. This skiff is 
the melody growing from out of the verse, sung by the 
dramatic singer and supported by the surrounding 
waves of the orchestra. It is a skiff totally different 
from the lake, yet fashioned solely with a view to float 
upon it. Only when it is launched upon its waves 
does it (the skiff) become alive ; supported and carried, 
yet going of its own will, it attracts our eyes as we 
glance across the lake, as though the sole purpose of 
the entire show was to offer this particular picture.” 





* Francis Giles: died a martyr’s death from infection caught in 
the discharge of his duty. April 17, 1875. 
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A living boat without a helmsman! Such life would 
not save it from inevitable wreck. Who, then, acts gs 
helmsman? Why, the dramatic singer to be gure 

forming the focus of the picture, giving and reflecting 
life upon the whole of the scene. 

But the second reason why this warp of thought js 
to me most painful : It is because Wagner has lived jy 
an age of general license ; an age in which everybody 
does his best to prevent his neighbour doing anything; 
an age that has for its motto ‘‘ One man is as good gg 
another,” with its added qualifying aside, “and I peg 
of all.” There are many things Wagner has done only 
to show that he would do what others condemned, jf 
only to show his power, (mark the two poles in sound 
between satisfaction and discomfort, the latter used jy 
greatest degree at pp. 78, 74, Lohengrin.) And there 
are many more things that he has unconsciously done 
from what may be called his mental drift, the uncop. 
scious cerebral rebound, he ignorantly thinking all the 
time that what he was doing was uninfluenced by 
his surroundings. My own opinion of Wagner 
is this: While music has had, perhaps, men of bette 
musical feeling in its ranks it has never had so great a 
man—TI mean it has never had a man of such extended 
grasp. He felt himself from the first, and rightly felt 
himself, capable of aiding art if others would but let 
him. That Wagner started on a right path is true; 
how far his present errors of thought or of action are 
the inevitable result of his natural weakness, how far 
the result of a life-long opposition by others, those yet 
unborn will decide. This much at least is true: Richard 
Wagner is the first writer of music who consciously has 
tried to elevate song into a Fine Art; he is the first man 
who ever tried to understand the relationship between 
words and musical sounds—indeed he is the only 
musician who has not patronised language. In short, 
in spite of his want of knowledge, in spite of his 
defective method of reasoning, in spite of the injmy 
done to his powers by opponents, and in spite of the 
injury done to himself by his conceit, Wagner stands 
foremost as the founder of a school of thought that must 
bring forth fruit in the future. It is not a question of 
how far Wagner has erred, for we learn as much by 
some men’s failures as we do by their successes; but 
the question is, has Wagner opened up a new train of 
thought capable of being utilized for the delight of 
future ages? I assert he has; although, probably, 
progress will be as much retarded, and perhaps even 
more retarded, by the ridiculous idolatry of his chief 
supporters, as it has been in the past by his earlier 
detractors. One thing is however more apparent now 
than heretofore, and that is this: The man does not 
live who can rightly criticise Wagner. There are men 
of musical knowledge it is true, but these have 
not the necessary scientific knowledge; and there are 
men of science, but these on their part lack the 
musical knowledge. It may be true that the doctrine, 
or rather the aspiration, is not new, and that Gluck 
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showed that he too possessed it, by the preface to 
« Aleeste ;”* but Richard Wagner is the first practical 
nan—the first who seeing a thing has tried to apply 
ihe thought in deed. 

Then how comes it this school is branded with the 
inet of death—Selfishness ? Because it cannot 
jiscorn between the use and abuse of a thing; because 
asavowed object is to degrade the singer and reduce him 
iy the position of a mechanical automatic spokesman, 
i) the great glorification of the man who may have 
penned the sounds! Think what Shakespeare would 
jave been if he had thought only of crushing the indi- 
riduality of his actors; gagging their mouths, petrifying 
their hearts, and presenting them as scarecrows 
jeautifully dressed in purple and fine linen! 

The next point which the new school forces us to 
ensider is: How far can associated sounds, which by 
mutual conflict produce an impression of discomfort, 
admitted into the drama? In brief, are the two 
poles of dynamics ugliness versus beauty, or various 
aspects of the beautiful, i.e. diversity superposed on 
jkeness? If the former, the very first principle of 
pleasure in sound, equal vibration, is undermined, and 
ye may finish by putting cats on the stage and tin 
kettles in the orchestra! Yet behind the cloud there 
is still a silver lining. 

Cuartes Lunn. 








LIFE. 
Life has its care, its parting, and its joy, 
Its tender love that has no selfish cloy— 
A bright and precious thing, 
That makes the heart all radiant with its glow, 
And bids us worldly thoughts aside to throw, 
And to the purer cling. 


And hearts are bound together by a chain 

Of sympathy, and self-same thought, no pain 
Can make the fetters fly ; 

And as the years roll on and sorrows fall, 

Still perfect love holds them in willing thrall, 
As in the days gone by. 


But if the time should come when they must part, 
What pain and anguish rack the trusting heart, 
And make it like to break ; 
Then on this thought they with sad spirits pore, 
“We part awhile, but love for eyermore !” 
And consolation take, 


A. H. 
OxrorD, 1875. 





*“I wished to confine the art of music to its real object—that 
aiding the effect of poetry by giving greater expression to the 
wrds and scenes, but without detriment to the action of the plot, 
ui without weakening the impression by useless ornamentation ; 
til am of opinion that this ought to be effected in the same 
tanner as brilliancy of colour, and judicious contrast of light and 
thule, heighten the effect of correct and well-designed drawing, 
hon life and expression to the figures without effacing the 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. By Tuomas Frost, 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1875. 

“There are probably few persons who do not 
number among the most pleasant recollections of 
their youth their first visit to a circus.” It is not 
always pleasant for those of mature age to look back to 
their early years, for the recalling of youthful pleasures 
must always bring an element of sadness; yet a vivid 
picture is often formed, as circumstances may favour 
the process, of past and well-nigh forgotten delights. 
The renewal of old associations—broken up, perhaps, 
since childhood—cannot fail to recall those amuse- 
ments which at one time seem to have formed both 
the business and pleasure of living ; for their anticipa- 
tion, their enjoyment, and their joyful recounting 
have occupied a very large portion of those youthful 
days of which any memory remains. ‘ What boy is 
there who, though he may have seen it before, does not 
follow with sparkling eyes the Pawnee Chief in his 
rapid career upon a bare-backed steed,—the lady in the 
scarlet habit and high hat, who leaps over hurdles,— 
the stout farmer who, while his horse bears him round 
the ring, divests himself of any number of coats and 
vests, until he finally appears in tights and trunks,—the 
juggler who plays at cup and ball, and tosses knives in 
an endless shower, as he is whirled round the arena ? 
And which of us has not, in the days of our boyhood, 
fallen in love with the fascinating young lady in short 
skirts who leaps through ‘balloons’ and over ban- 
ners?” It is more pleasant to look back to the time 
when one was 

‘* Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 

with an expanding and hopeful prospect for the future, 
than to look forward to that quickly and surely arriving 
period when, our work almost ended, we seek in ‘“‘ beads 
and prayer-books ” some solace in contemplating the 
gulf to which all mortals are destined—a solemn con- 
templation whether viewed in hope or in fear. There 
is a portion of our countrymen who formerly tabooed 
alike—both for youth and manhood—the circus and 
the theatre; whether rightly or wisely we care not to 
inquire. Such persons are now accommodated—thanks 
to the Crystal and Alexandra “ Palaces” with means 
of indulging with “ propriety” tastes which they had 
regarded with horror; but to such the book before us 
can have little charm, unless as matter of congratula- 
tion on what they have escaped. 

There were circus amusements in England at a very 
early age; possibly the Roman amphitheatres at 
Dorchester, Verulam, and Banbury indicate the most 
ancient. The Roman amphitheatre at Banbury was 
afterwards used for bear-baiting and bull-baiting, 
retaining its name of the Bull-ring to a comparatively 
recent period; and an Anglo-Saxon MS. shows a 
dancing-bear in an amphitheatre outside a town. The 


“glee-men”’ of the middle-ages were often ares te and 
M 
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jugglers, and in manuscripts of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century are shown male and female posturers, 
dancing bears, a horse on the tight-rope, and an ox 
balanced on a horse's back. There was a Spanish 
tight-rope performer in the reign of Edward VI., and 
‘Banks and his horse” in Elizabeth's time are well 
known. Banks was a great traveller, and narrowly 
escaped being burned as a sorcerer. Vaulters were 
permanently established in the metropolis about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and in 1683 Sadler 
opened a “music house” on the site of a mineral 
spring, which still retains his name, and which after 
his death was tenanted by acrobats and ropedancers. 
The names of Stokes and Simpson occur as equestrian 
vaulters about this period. Queen Anne was amused 
by tight-rope dancers and performing dogs, and a 
posturer and juggler named Fawkes started a show 
with a partner named Pinchbeck, by which he realized 
a considerable fortune. Vauxhall Gardens, opened as 
a promenade, about 1740, became as famous as 
Ranelagh for music and masquerades : 


‘* Admission was by season tickets only, and it is worthy of note 
that the inimitable Hogarth, from whose designs of the four parts 
of the day Hayman decorated.the concert-room, furnished the 
design for the tickets, which were of silver. Tyers gave Hogarth 
a gold ticket of perpetual admission for six persons, or one coach ; 
and the artist’s widow bequeathed it to a relative. This unique 
relic of the departed glories of Vauxhall was last used in 1836, and 
is now in the possession of Mr. Frederick Gye, who gave twenty 
pounds for it.” 


The circus, rope-dancing, and vaulting were not 


added to its attractions for many years after. Sadler's 
Wells was still affected by the acrobats, and at a later 
period by equestrians. 

The earliest feats of horsemanship in England were 
shown at Islington, by one Price, and his rival Sampson 
about 1770. A little later, in a field in Lambeth, not 
far from Westminster Bridge, Philip Astley formed his 
first circus with a rope and stakes, and went round with 
his hat after each performance to collect half-pence 
from the spectators. 


‘Philip Astley was born in 1742, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, where 
his father carried on the business of acabinet-maker. He received 
little or no education, and after working a few years with his 
father, enlisted in a cavalry regiment. His imposing appearance, 
being over six feet in height, with the proportions of a Hercules, 
and the voice of a Stentor, attracted attention to him; and his 
capture of a standard at the battle of Emsdorff made him one of 
the celebrities of his regiment. While serving in the army, he 
learned some feats of horsemanship from an itinerant equestrian 
named Johnson, perhaps the man under whose management Price 
introduced equestrian performances at Sadler’s Wells,—and often 
exhibited them for the amusement of his comrades. On his dis- 
charge from the army he was presented by General Elliot with a 
horse, and thereupon he bought another in Smithfield, and com- 
menced those open-air performances in Lambeth which have 
already been noticed. 

** After a time, he built a rude circus upon a piece of ground near 
Westminster Bridge which had been used as a timber-yard, being 
the site of the theatre which has been known by his name for 
nearly a century. Only the seats were roofed over, the ring in 
which he performed being open to the air. One of his horses, 





which he had taught to perform a variety of tricks, he soon began 
to exhibit, at an earlier period of each day, in a large room in 
Piccadilly, where the entertainment was eked out with conjuring 
and ombres Chinoises—a kind of shadow pantomime.” 

Astley's amphitheatre has long been the delight of 
the young, and an object of interest to many of riper 
age ; let us briefly follow the fortunes of its founder, 
The performances in the above open circus became §» 
attractive that he was enabled to erect his amphitheatre, 
which had no stage but simply contained the ring with 
seats around. 

‘“‘ Chinese shadows were still found attractive, it seems, for they 
constitute the first item in one of the programs of 1780, in which 
year the Amphitheatre was opened. Then came feats of horse. 
manship by Griffin, Jones, and Miller, the clown to the ring being 
Burt. Tumbling—‘ acrobatics’ had not been extracted from the 
Greek dictionary in those days—by Nevit, Porter, Dawson, and 
Garmon followed; and it is worthy of remark that none of the 
circus performers of the last century seem to have deemed jt 
expedient to Italianize their names, or to assume fanciful appel- 
lations, such as the Olympian Brothers, or the Marvels of Peru, 
After the tumbling, the feat of riding two and three horses at the 
same time was exhibited, the performer modestly concealing his 
name, which was probably Philip Astley. Next came ‘ slack-rope 
vaulting in full swing, in different attitudes,’ tricks on chairs and 
ladders, a burlesque equestrian act by the clown, and, lastly, ‘the 
amazing performance of men piled upon men, or the Egyptian 
Pyramid.’ ”’ 

He had shortly to face the opposition of the Royal 
Circus (afterwards the Surrey Theatre) but he was 
more successful than his rivals, and his place soon 
became popular. Writing of London in September 
Horace Walpole tells Lord Stafford : 

‘London, at this time of the year, is as nauseous a drug as any 
in an apothecary’s shop. I could find nothing at all to do, and 0 
went to Astley’s, which, indeed, was much beyond my expectation. 
I do not wonder any longer that Darius was chosen King by the 
instructions he gave to his horse; nor that Caligula made his 
Consul. Astley can make his dance minuets and hornpipes. But 
I shall not have even Astley now: Her Majesty the Queen of 
France, who has as much taste as Caligula, has sent for the whole 
of the dramatis persone to Paris.” 

Astley left a lesson to posterity when he got up 4 
balloon ascent to attract people to the Surrey side of 
the water. It produced an enormous assemblage and 
a harvest for the pickpockets : ‘‘ Several noblemen and 
gentlemen lost their watches and a great many their 
purses.” He still kept adding to his attractions: 4 
pantomimic dance (ballet) ‘‘ The Humours of Gil Blas," 
with a Spanish Fair; Horsemanship by young Astley 
and others ; Tumbling; two Musical Pieces; a Panto- 
mime; and the Gibraltar Charger, surrounded by & 
chain of fire,” are not the whole of an evening's per- 
formance. 

In 1794 Astley’s Amphitheatre was destroyed by fire. 
He was not insured, but his indomitable energy got it 
rebuilt and opened on the following Easter Monday. 
It was again burned down in 1808, and again re-opened 
in 1804, under the management of John Astley, the son 
of Philip. Philip.Astley died, aged seventy-two, in Pans 
in 1814, the year in which Andrew Ducrow made his first 
appearance on the stage, as Eloi, the dumb boy, m the 
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« Forest of Bondy.” It was Ducrow who afterwards 
raised Astley’s to its highest celebrity, but he did not 
jecome its proprietor until 1830. 

The Amphitheatre was conducted by John Astley and 
his partner till the death of the former in 1821. 


«After his death the Amphitheatre was conducted for a few years 
py Davis alone ; and by him hippo-dramatic spectacles, the pro- 
jaction of which afterwards made Ducrow so famous, and which 
greatly extended the popularity of Astley’s, were first introduced 
there. Davis also signalized his management by the introduction 
of a camel on the stage for the first time in a circus.” 


Inthe circle, attractive and novel feats of horseman- 
ship and gymnastics were presented: there was also 
the performance of Bellinck on the flying rope, stretched 
across the pit, and Longuemare’s ascent of a rope from 
sage to gallery, amid fireworks. Davis also engaged 
Ducrow, who introduced his double act of Cupid and 
Jephyr (himself and wife), appeared as an Indian 
hunter on two bare-back horses, and introduced his 
then unparalleled feat of riding six horses at the same 
time asa Russian courier. In 1830 Davis relinquished 
the undertaking, and Ducrow succeeded him. 


“ Andrew Ducrow was born in Southwark, in 1793, in which year 
his father, Peter Ducrow, who was a native of Bruges, appeared at 
Astley's as the Flemish Hercules, in a performance of feats of 
strength. Andrew was as famous in his youthful days as a panto- 
nimist as he subsequently became as an equestrian, and was the 
originator of the poses plastiques, the performance in which he 
first attracted attention, and which was at that time a novel fea- 
ture of circus entertainments, being a series of studies of classical 
statuary on the back of a horse.” 


Ducrow’s management was most successful ; but his 
greatest success was when he— 


“opened the Amphitheatre for the season of 1831 with the 
spectacular drama of ‘ Mazeppa,’ the only enduring performance 
of the kind, with which Astley’s was for so many years associated. 
Most of them, elaborately as they were got up—for Ducrow 
never spared expense,—and attractive as they proved at the 
time of their production, owed their popularity to recent 
nilitary events; but the fortunes of the daring youth im- 
mortalized by the genius of Byron, and the headlong flight of 
the wild horse of the Ukraine, have proved un unfailing source of 
ittraction, and made Mazeppa the trump-card of every hippo- 
dramatic manager who possesses or can borrow a white horse 
qualified to enact the part of the “ fiery, untamed steed” upon 
whose bare back the hero is borne into the steppes of the Don 


Cossack country.” 

In 1832 William IV. had a temporary amphitheatre 
wected in the grounds of the Pavilion at Brighton, 
specially that he might witness Ducrow’s equestrian 
performances. 

When Ducrow was superintending the getting up of 
“St. George and the Dragon,” at Drury Lane, finding 
the “supers” not sufficiently excited before the 
Egyptian king, his temper thus burst out : 


“Look here, you ——- fools!” he exclaimed. ‘You should 
nsh up to the king,—that chap there—and say, ‘ Old fellow, the 
inagon has come, and we are in a mess, and you must get us out 
Wit’ The King says, ‘Go to Brougham,’ and you all go off to 
Brougham ; and he says, ‘ What the devil do I know about the 
ingon? Go to your gods,’ and your gods is that lump of tow 
fuming on that block of timber.” 





This address, combined with Ducrow's marvellous 
pantomimic gestures, was quite effectual. His super- 
intendence of “ King Arthur,” in the following year at 
Drury Lane, entailed a quarrel with Stanfield, the 
scene-painter, a present of £100 from Queen Adelaide, 
and of a gold-and-ivory mounted dirk, and pistols 
inlaid with gold, from Count D'Orsay, which had 
belonged to Lord Byron. 

Ducrow was certainly endowed with a “ temper,” one 
other specimen of which may suffice : 

‘When the Amphitheatre closed, Ducrow took bis company and 
stud to Sheffield, where he had had an immense structure of a 
temporary character erected for their performances. He ruined 
the prospect of a successful provincial season, however, by in- 
dulgence of his overbearing disposition, which manifested itself 
on all occasions, in and out of the arena. The Master Cutler and 
Town Council determined to patronise the circus officially, and 
appeared at the head of a cortége of between forty and fifty 
carriages, containing the principal manufacturers and their 
families. But, on the Master Cutler sending his card to Ducrow, 
in the anticipation of being personally received, Ducrow replied, 
through one of his subordinates, that he only waited upon crowned 
heads, and not upon a set of dirty knife-grinders. The astounded 
and indignant chief magistrate immediately ordered his coachman 
to turn about, and the entire cavalcade returned to the Town Hall, 
where a ball was improvised, instead of the intended visit to the 
circus.” 

In 1841, Ducrow performed at his Amphitheatre the 
Dumb Man of Manchester, one of his finest pieces of 
pantomime. In that year the house was again burnt 
down—and the blow was fatal. 

‘‘ The conflagration by which the Amphitheatre was destroyed for 
the third time gave such a shock to his system that mental aber- 
ration and physical paralysis resulted, and he died on the 27th 
of January, 1842. His remains were interred in Kensal Green 
cemetery, where the monument erected to his memory is one of 
the most remarkable objects which arrest the eye of the visitor.” 

This monument might have formed a portion of a 
set-scene in one of Ducrow’s ‘‘ Hippodramatic Specta- 
cles ;”’ it is countenanced by one in somewhat similar 
style to the memory of Alexis Soyer, the renowned 
cook, erected by his widow, herself a painter of con- 
siderable ability, who now shares her husband's grave. 

The funeral of Andrew Ducrow was conducted with 
some display: a long procession was formed—some- 
thing after the manner of the circus ‘‘ parade ;” a great 
number of friends of the deceased, actors and eques- 
trians, following, and his favourite horse in funereal 
panoply being led by a groom. This procession left 
the house, No. 19 in the York Road, and proceeded 
over. Westminster Bridge on the way to the Cemetery, 
reaching Parliament Street at the exact moment when 
the Houses of Lords and Commons were on their way 
to Buckingham Palace to present an Address to the 
Queen. The superior claims of death were ac- 
knowledged : and the funeral cortége was supplemented 
by the Lord Chancellor, in his State coach at the head 
of the Peers, and the Speaker in his equally grand 
carriage, preceding Her Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
So far as their course lay together, it was but one 
procession, and there were many present +% were 
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sorely puzzled at what they saw. Surely no other 
circus hero has ever had his obsequies so celebrated. 

But we have exhausted our space, and we must bid 
furewell—at least for a time—to “Cireus Life and 
Circus Celebrities.” * 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Nothing could be more unpromising than the 
weather on the first of May—the opening day of the 
new Palace. It is a marvel that everything passed off 
so well. The day broke dismally, though about noon 
there was a glimpse of the sun. We need not recapitu- 
late the attractions offered by the Alexandra Palace. 
Outside there is a capital cricket ground, a fair sheet 
of water, a gymnasium wherein is ample scope and 
verge enough for the most vaulting ambition, and last, 
though to many not least, of all, a most pleasant 
lounging-place, where, amid purer air and looking over 
a goodlier landscape than is often breathed or seen by 
the dweller in cities, it will be possible for a time to 
forget the cares and troubles of every-day life. In the 
interior of the building are picture galleries, well filled 
with the works of our own and foreign schools; statues 
and bronzes, some original and some reproductions of 
well-known masterpieces ; one of the finest collections 
of arms and armour of which we know; a carefully- 
selected museum of natural history; conservatories 
filled with the luxuriant growth of other soils and suns, 
as well as with that to which our own gardens and 
greenhouses are familiar; aviaries bright with birds, 
gay of plumage, and shrill of tongue; a theatre and a 
concert-room, and a well appointed reading-room. 

The Park was opened to the public at 11, the Palace 
at 12, and shortly after 2 the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress accompanied by the Sheriffs, and escorted by 
the Cavalry of the Hon. Artillery Company and by 
mounted constables, arrived at the Palace. As the 
procession halted at the western entrance, 1500 voices 
rang out the National Anthem. After the Lord Mayor 
had replied to the address presented to him by the 
Directors, with a flourish of trumpets and a salute from 
the guns in the park below, the procession moved off 
to the great hall, and, amid very enthusiastic greetings, 
took their places on the dais in front of the orchestra. 

The concert was excellent. Altogether the Great 
Hall had in it 1500 performers, vocal and instru- 
mental. The program was selected by Sir Michael 
Costa, who conducted. All the pieces were by foreign 
composers, and all the chief singers were foreigners : 
The overture to. Meyerbeer’s *‘ Ktoile du Nord” and to 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Gazza Ladra;” the marches from Costa’s 
‘* Eli,” and Meyerbeer's ‘ Prophéte,” were superbly exe- 
cuted. The vocal pieces comprised ‘Qui sdegno,” from 
** Il Flauto Magico” (Herr Behrens) ; the ‘ Inflammatus” 
from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater” (for Malle. Titiens, with 
chorus); an air from Donizetti's ‘‘ Don Sebastian” 
(Signor Campanini); Costa's quartet, ‘Ecco quel fiero 
istante” (Titiens, Trebelli, Campanini, and Behrens); an 
air from Weber's “ Oberon” (Madame Trebelli); and the 
finale to Mendelssohn's ‘“ Loreley,” for soprano solo 








* Mr. Frost is in error as to the date’of the death of Widdicomb, 


which he assigns to 1886. He lived and flourished—young as ever 
—twenty years later. 
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(Mdile. Titiens), with chorus. The last piece was the 
prayer from Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto.” 

During the day the military band of the Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Wheatley, and the bands 
of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, played jy 
various parts of the building, and, despite the weather 
on the terrace outside. About 1500 gentlemen dined 
with the Directors in the evening. 

The entertainments since the opening day have beey 
remarkably successful. The holiday arrangements 
were very attractive, and on Whit-monday nearly 
100,000 persons were present—a number which woul] 
have been greatly exceeded but for deficient railws 
arrangements, which will no doubt be remedied for the 
future. The music has been a chief attraction: 
notably the Saturday Popular Concerts. A new 
Operetta, “ The Elfin Tree” by Mr. Louis Diehl, has 
been produced. It was well played, and the audience 
were most favourably demonstrative. The amuse. 
ments outside the Palace have been most diversified, 
and altogether the ‘Alexandra Palace bids fair tg 
achieve that prosperity to which the energy of iis 
managers entitles it. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


There were as usual two popular holiday perform. 
ances on Whit-monday, the chief event at which was 
the reappearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who received his 
usual enthusiastic welcome. If our great tenor is not 
quite all he was or all we could wish him, he is yet 
nulli secundus, and he certainly retains a firm grasp on 
the lovers of the more homely and familiar music 
which he executes so well. 

The great event at South Kensington, however, has 
been the production of Verdi’s Manzoni “ Requiem.” 
There have been five performances of this work at the 
Royal Albert Hall during May. It was composed for 
the solemn commemoration of the first anniversary of 
the death of the Italian poet, Alessandro Manzoni, in 
May last year, in the church of St. Mark, Milan. The 
work has since been repeated in Paris, and has there 
met with universal approval. The solo singers, all 
four imported expressly for the performances announced, 
were Mdme. Stolz, Mdme. Waldmann, Signor Masini, 
and Signor Medini, whose execution has been little 
short of perfect. 

The excellence of the principal singers was emulated 
by the chorus and band, and the composer must have 
been greatly pleased at the means at his commani. 
The chief part of the Requiem is of course the “ Dies 
Ira,” and the most has been made of the strong and 
startling contrasts in this magnificent hymn. _ ‘The 
rhythm of the old verse is always considered, combined 
with a realistic rendering of its sentiment. Occasion- 
ally this is carried too far, as when the solitary trumpet 
spreading its awful sound is insufficient for Signor 
Verdi's purpose ; and he seems to have had in his mind 
some medieval painting of the Resurrection, where 
Angels of all sizes with trumpets of all sorts are 
drawing nude figures from little square holes by the 
power of sound. We will not say the effect of this 
fanfare is ridiculous, but it is certainly not sublime. 
The mezzo-soprano solo which follows—interrupted by 
the chorus reiterating the fact of the Judgment, is more 
genuinely dramatic and telling. The duet “ Recordare 
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Jesu pie” is @ lovely composition, and was charmingly 
sung by the two ladies; and the tenor solo 
«Jngemisco” is wonderfully expressive. The hymn 
begins with terror and ends in supplication with the 
« Lachrymosa ” for quartet and chorus. 

The “Sanctus” is written in a kind of church- 
operatic style, showing that the composer had ** done re 
his thorough-bass in his youth, had not forgotten his 
counterpoint, and could even turn out a respectable 
free fugue. The merit of this technical disclosure was 
fully appreciated by the professional element on the 
«yehearsal ”’ night; when we heard it on the following 
Wednesday, the ‘‘ Sanctus”"—grand and thrilling as it 
js—received comparatively little acknowledgment. 
The “ Agnus Dei,” led off by the two sopranos in octaves 
without accompaniment, is possibly the most charming 
morceau throughout the work: the effect of the two 
chief voices blended with the Chorus was magnificent. 
The crowded audience, indeed, on this practically its 
third performance, were unmistakeably affected by the 
music in a manner we have hardly ever witnessed in 
the case of an unfamiliar work. The composer's 
presence and the excellent ensemble attained, greatly 
contributed to elicit this sympathy. 

Allusion has been made in some quarters to the 
commercial success of the ‘ Requiem,” but Art (like 
Venus) friget sine Cere ct Baccho, This kind of sneer is 
as ungenerous and as unjust as to reproach a great 
Amateur Society which has done much for art, because 
it declines to incur liability and loss in introducing 
new works which the public will not pay to hear. 

It is an odd compliment to the great composer, and 
shows an odd appreciation of the beauties and diffi- 
culties of his last work, that a request should have 
been made to Verdi to compose another Requiem to be 
used on the occasion of the collection and re-entomb- 
ment of the remains of Donizetti and Mayer. Verdi 
was quite courteous in his manner of declining, but the 
suggestors must—or at any rate ought to—have felt 
themselves terribly snubbed. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Directors of the Palace gave their usual holiday 
entertainments at Whitsuntide; but the numbers 
attending were not so large as usual. The performance 
of “Operas in English” has recommenced, and the 
uew series of concerts. At the second Summer Con- 
cert, on May 22, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was 
performed; the solo singers were Mdlles. Levier and 
Sterling, Messrs. Guy and Santley. 

There have been some firework nights, and a grand 
flower show on May 29. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


At the fourth concert on May 10 the program was as 
follows :— 


Symphony in D (No. 43, Kéchel)—Mozart. 

Air, “ Cangio d’Aspetto.”” Mdlle. Enriquez—Handel. 
Chorus, ‘ Gipsy Life "—Schumann. 

Scena, “Hail, Happy Morn!” (Robin Hood). 
_ Cole—G. A. Macfarren. 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E flat. 

Breitner—Liszt. 
Choral Symphony (No. 9.) Principal parts by Mdme. Blanche 


Cole, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr, Henry Guy, and Mr. Wadmore— 
Beethoven. 


Mame. Blanche 


Pianoforte, Signor Lodovico 





| The two symphonies were both well played; the No. 9 
| of Beethoven should not have been the last number in 


the program. Liszt's Concerto—it is rapidly acquiring 
popularity—was well played by Sig. L. Breitner, a 
native of ‘Trieste and a pupil of Rubinstein. If any- 
thing the player was alittle too forcible: he has genuine 
power and energy, and his execution is marvellous. 
Professor Macfarren’s song did not show to advantage 
between Schumann’s sparkling chorus and the concerto 
of Liszt. Mr. Cusins conducted with his usual ability, 
and on the whole the evening's entertainment left 
nothing to be found fault with. 
On May 24 the program was as follows :— 
Overture, ‘ Rosamunda ”—Schubert. 
Cavatina, “ Ecco ridente il ciel” (Il Barbitre). Mr. W. Shake- 
speare—Rossini. 
Adagio and Rondo from Concerto for Violin. 
Vieuxtemps. 


Aria, “Deh vieni non tardar” (Le Nozze di Figaro). Malle. 
Sophie Liwe.—Mozart. 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn—Brahms. 

Pastoral Symphony—Beethoven. 

Songs, “* Dawn, gentle flower.” Mr. W. Shakespeare—Sterndale 


Bennett. ‘“ Through the air a breath is stealing.” Mr. W. 
Shakespeare—Mendelssohn. 


Andante Cantabile for Violin. Signor Papini—Papini. 
Lieder, («) Romanze—* Einmal aus seinen Blicken,’’ Mendels- 
sohn ; (b) ‘‘ Sonntag,” Brahms. Malle. Sophie Liwe. 
Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas "—Mendelssohn. 
We are glad that the Directors engaged Signor 
Papini, for whose presence in London the public are 
indebted, we believe, to Professor Ella. The two over- 
tures were welcome to all, and Beethoven's lovely 
Symphony—on which every one has some criticisms 
to offer—made good its claim to its position. Haydn 
according to Brahms, is a novelty, hardly a success, 
but the orchestral variations were well played. Mdlle. 
Lowe gains in favour, and deservedly so. Mr. W. 
Shakespeare (a late Mendelssohn scholar) acquitted 
himself well, and was most cordially received. There 
was a good-tempered audience, who seemed willing to 


be pleased; and altogether the evening was very 
enjoyable. 


Signor Papini— 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


At the third Matince on May 11, Mr. Ella gave the 
following :— 

Trio in D (Op. 70), Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Beet- 
hoyen. 

Quartet, in E flat (Op. 12)—Mendelssohn. 

Sonata. Pianoforte and Violoncello (Op. 18)—Rubinstein. 

Solo Violin—Larghetto in A—Papini. 

Pianoforte Solos— 
(a) Gavotte. E minor—Silas. 
(4) Tarantelle. OC minor—Welli. 

First violin, Sig. Guido Papini; second violin, M. Wiener; 
viola, M. Van Waefelghem; violoncello, M. Lasserre; pianist, 
Mdme. Montigny-Rémaury. 

‘This lady,” writes the Professor in his program, 
‘has already elicited the eulogiums of the most 
competent French critics, and a letter of the eminent 
composer of “ JJam/!et,”” M. Ambroise Thomas, published 
in the program of. the last Matinée, fully confirms the 
high opinion which Rubinstein, Plante, and Vieux- 
temps, entertain of this accomplished artist. At the 
concerts of the Conservatoire, Pasdeloup, and the 
Chatelet, Mdme. Montigny-Remaury has obtained the 
greatest success. ‘Elle a gagne sa grande situation 
artistique,’ says a correspondent, ‘ a force d'intelligence 
et de travail. On ne peut s'empécher de louer l'élégance 
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de style, la strete de jeu, le sentiment si juste, des 
effets qui la placent au premier rang des pianistes de 
notre époque.’ ”’ 

With the exception of Mdme. Essipoff, no lady has 
produced so great a sensation at her debut, since 1857, 
as Mdme. Montigny-Remaury. Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury’s rendering of the music of Rubinstein, and 
her solos, excited great applause. M. Lasserre also 
displayed his pure tone in Kubinstein’s Sonata. The 
rule of excellence at these Matinees was in no way 
departed from. 

The fourth Matinée took place on May 25. Mdme. 
Remaury was again the pianist; Sig. Papini, first 
violin, M. Lasserre the 'cello. 





amare 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





The second concert this season of the New Philhar- 


Society took place on May 8, at St. James’s Hall, with 
the following program :— 


Overture, Hebrides—Mendelssohn; Concerto in C minor, for 
two pianofortes, Mrs. Beesley and Dr. Hans von Biilow—Bach ; 
Aria, Pur dicesti, Mdlle. Thekla Friedlinder—Lotti ; Symphony, 
in C minor, No. 5—Beethoven; Aria, Io lo sesto, Mdlle. Thekla 
Friedlinder—Mozart; Concerto, in E flat, for pianoforte, Mrs. 
Beesley—Liszt; Lieder, a. Warum willst Du andre fragen; b. 
Grechen am Spinurad, Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander—Schumann and 
Schubert ; Andante with variations, in B flat, Op. 46, for two 
pianofortes, Mrs. Beesley and Dr. Hans von Biilow—Schumann ; 
Overture, Le Domino Noir—Auber. 


The Overtures of Mendelssohn and Auber were capitally 
played. Dr. Wylde conducted the Symphony, which 
was carefully and effectively rendered, the applause 
being enthusiastic. Mrs. Beesley acquitted herself well 
in Liszt’s Concerto, and in the two duets with Dr. von 
Biilow. Mdlle. Friedlander sang well. The Hall was 
crowded. 

The third concert, given ou May 22, opened with 
Schubert's Symphony in C major. Herr Wilhelm} 
gave a magnificent performance of Mendelssolin's violin 
concerto, Later in the afternoon he played a tran- 
scription of his own for violin and orchestra of an 
‘* Albumblatt” by Richard Wagner, and was encored. 
M. Duvernoy played Weber's ‘ Concertstiick ;” and 
Miss Josephine Sherrington contributed three vocal 
pieces, the best, Mendelssohn's ‘ Zuleika.” Auber’s 
overture to ‘* Le Cheval de Bronze” concluded the 
concert. 








CONCERTS, 


The Welsh Choral Union gave their first concert at 
St. James's Hall, on Monday evening, May 8rd. The 
first part of the program was devoted to Bennett's 
“« May Queen,” with Miss Edith Wynne, Miss M. Jane 
Williams, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Choir was assisted by the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The second part consisted chiefly 
of Welsh Choruses, accompanied by a band of harps, 
and Welsh Melodies selected from the new volume of 
Mr. John Thomas's collection, published by Mr. Lam- 
born Cock. The Conductor was as usual Mr. John 
Thomas. It was certainly one of the best concerts yet 
given by the Society, and the crowded audience were 
greatly delighted. The second concert of the season 
takes place on May 81. 





=—— 
The British Orchestral Society gave their fifth Concer; 

at St. James’s Hall on May 5th with the followi, 

interesting program :— : 

Descriptive Overture, ‘‘ The Tempest "—J. L. Hatton. 

Glee, ** Strike the Lyre.” The London Vocal Union—T, (oj 

Notturno in A Minor—Florence Marshall. . 


Romanza, ‘Donna gentil.” (Il Mercante di Venezia) \ 
Santley—C. Pinsuti. 7 


Concert Stiick (Op. 92) Pianoforte. Mr. Walter Bache—gq,, 
mann. . 


Song, ‘It was a dream.” Madame Blanche Cole—Cowey, 

Symphony in B flat (No 2)—T. Wingham. 

Duet, ‘‘ Dinne, perch in quest’ eremo.” (Simon Bocanegra) 
Madame Blanche Cole and Mr. Sant}ey—Verdi. 

Glee, ‘‘ Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun”—Sir John Goss, 

Overture, ‘‘ Tannhiuser ’’—Wagner. 

The concert was on the whole satisfactory; i, 

orchestra particularly so. 


Mr. Ridley Prentice’s annual Pianoforte Recital iy 
St. George’s Hall on May 5, drew a good auiien 
The selection included Mendelssohn’s Fugue in B fig, 
No. 6, Op. 85; Rubinstein’s A minor Sonata for piano. 
forte and violin, Op. 19; Studies by Stermdah 
Bennett ; Bach’s Fugue in G minor for pianoforte api 
violin; Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique; &c., &c. Her 
Strauss gave valuable help with his violin, and ys 
greatly applauded. Two songs were well sung by Mis 
Maudsley, a pupil, we believe, of Mr. Ridley Prentico, 


Mr. Richard Blagrove gave his second Concerting 
Concert at the Gallery, Argyll Street, on the evening 
of May 5. An excellent and interesting program ws 
well got through. A matinée was given at the sam 
place by the same gentleman on May 25. There was 
a fashionable audience, who displayed more enthusiasm 
than we expect at a morning concert. 


The annual performance of the ‘ Messiah” by the 
Royal Society of Musicians, took place on May 7, a 
St. James’s Hall, the principal artists being Miss Eiith 
Wynne, Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mdme. Osborne Wil: 
liams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Williams, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Stanley Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Principal vio. 
lin, Mr. Willy; trumpet, Mr. Harper; organist, Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins. Conductor, Mr. Cusins. We need 
say nothing of the excellence of the rendering. ‘he 
room was well filled. 


The performance of Handel's Oratorio ‘ Saul,” by 
the Brixton Choral Society on May 10, passed of 
very well, and appeared to give great satisfaction to 
a large audience. Owing to Miss Adelaide Newton 
being unable to appear an efficient substitute was fou 
in Miss Dones. The other principal singers wer 
much liked, and the choruses well received. 


A State concert was given at Buckingham Palace o 
May 12. The band and chorus (consisting of upwards 
of 160 performers) were selected from the Italia 
Operas, the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmout 
Societies, together with Her Majesty's private bani 
The vocalists were Mr. E. Lloyd, Miss Edith Wynn 
Mr. Santley, M. Maurel, Mesdames Christine Nilsson 
and Albani, Signor Campanini, and Madame Patey. 
As five out of the eight are Her Majesty's subjects 
there is still hope for British Art. 


On Thursday evening, May 13, a festival service of 
the London Gregorian Choral Association was held 
St. Paul's Cathedral. There were about 100) 
choristers and 160 clergymen present. Interspersed 
amongst the congregation under the dome were about 
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900 students of St. Mark’s College, placed to lead the 
singing. The choir was further assisted by ten brass 
and four stringed instruments. Dr. Stainer and Mr. 
(¢, Warwick Jordan presided at the organ. The 
choristers, among whom were contingents from about 
eighty churches in different parts of the country, 
chanted a processional hymn whilst marching to their 
places. The preliminary service was conducted by 
Minor Canon Calvert and Canon Gregory, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, 
W.A., Chaplain to the Queen. ‘The association has 
about one thousand members, but much more might 
be done if it had a larger supply of funds at its dis- 
posal. The annual subscription for adults’ is limited 
to half-a-crown, and choir boys can be admitted on 
payment of the modest sum of sixpence annually. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society performed “ St. Paul’ 
on May 14, and “Israel in Egypt”? on May 21. In 
the latter work, ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War” was 
capitally sung by Messrs. Santley and Hilton. Mr. 
Lloyd was encored in ‘‘ The enemy said,” and Mdme. 
Patey in “‘ Their land brought forth frogs.” 

Mr. Aptommas is giving six morning harp concerts 
on every successive Saturday from May 29. 

The eighth concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, on 
the 27th May, had the usual kind of program, com- 
prising madrigals, part-songs, and ballads. The solo 
singers were Miss Eva Leslie, Signor Federici, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, with M. Paque, the violoncellist. 

Lord Clarence Paget presided, on May 27 in St. 
George’s Hall, at a lecture, by Mr. Brinley Richards, 
on Welsh National Music, with illustrations by Misses 
Mary Davies, Marian Williams, and L. Evans. 





Tue Ist or May on Macpaten Towrr.—Mr. Frank Buckland 
writes in Land and Water :—** It will be interesting to our readers 
to know that on daybreak on the 1st of May a very ancient custom 
prevails at Oxford. Close to Magdalen Bridge stands the magni- 
ficent tower of Magdalen College. The foundation of this structure 
was laid in 1492 by Richard Mayew, and it was finished in 1506. 
The tower is 150 feet high, and contains a very fine peal of ten 
bells, On the Ist of May, at daybreak, the choristers will 
assemble at the top of the tower and sing a Latin hymn as the 
sunrises. The origin of this custom, I believe, is as follows :— 
Previously to the Restoration a Mass was performed every May- 
day morning at an early hour, on the top of this tower, for the 
repose of the soul of Henry VII., who had honoured the College 
with a visit in 1488. Certain pieces of choir music are still per- 
formed, in the same place and on the same day, at five o’clock in 
the morning, for which harmonious ceremony the rectory of Slym- 
bridge, in Gloucestershire, pays the yearly sum of £10. I have 
heard another version of this story from my friend Dr. Newman, 
a Fellow of Magdalen College. The learned doctor informs me 
that the story goes that, long ago, certain estates were given to 
the College on condition that a Mass was said on behalf of the 
benefactor on the 1st of May, and that if this Mass were omitted 
the estates were to lapse. At the Reformation they could not say 
the Mass in the chapel, so they went to the top of the tower and 
sang it at daybreak. When I was a little boy my father always 
took me to hear this hymn sung, and we generally stood on 
Magdalen Bridge. And now comes another very curious legend. 
After the hymn has been sung, the chorister boys throw down 
eggs (said to be those of jackdaws and starlings collected from the 
towers) upon the crowd, and the people then began to blow tin 
horns with long and loud blasts. It is said by some that the 
ongin of this custom was to drown the sound of the Mass being 
sing at the top of the tower. Dr. Newman, however, tells me 
that he believes this is the only remnant in England of a Roman 
ceremony, the Ist of May being the day on which a festival was 

eld in honour of a Roman goddess, or possibly the floralia, or 
floral games, which among the Romans began on the 28th of April. 
The celebration of May-day by the chimney-sweeps and others 
may possibly baye its origin from the same old Roman custom.” 





FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


On May 12 the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
was celebrated, for the 22lst time, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs and a 
large number of the clergy were present. There was a 
crowded congregation. 

The first festival of this society was held in the 
Cathedral in the year 1655, and was followed by the 
establishment of a public body by charter from Charles 
II., which became commonly known as the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy, from the circumstance that 
the first promoters of the festival were all sons of 
clergymen. The corporation has thus been engaged 
for 221 years in relieving the clergy of England and 
Wales, their widows and children, from the stress and 
care of that extreme poverty to which many have been 
exposed. Last year the governors granted donations 
to 239 clergymen in distressed circumstances, pensions 
and donations to 899 widows and aged single daughters 
of clergymen, and apprentice fees, outfits, and educa- 
tional grants to 298 children of clergymen—in all 1430 
persons. 

At half-past three a procession, headed by the City 
Marshal and the choristers, to the number of 250, 
walked from the western door; it included, besides the 
civic dignitaries, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Rochester, Hereford, Carlisle, &c., 
the Archdeacon of London, the Dean of St. Paul's, the 
members of the Festival Committee, &c. There was a 
full choral service, the anthem being a portion of ‘The 
Last Judgment.” After this a practical sermon, in 
which was contrasted the wealth of society of the 
present day with the poverty of the clergy, was 
preached by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., head master 
of Marlborough College, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, from the text St. Luke vii. 4, ‘‘ And when they 
came to Jesus they besought Him, saying that he was 
worthy for whom He should do this.” 

In the evening there was a dinner in the hall of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, at which the Lord Mayor 
presided, and after the dinner there was a goodly list 
of subscriptions announced. 
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A FANCIFUL PICTURE. 





Nought but a fanciful picture, 
Nought but a vision fair, 

A glimpse, as the sunlight quivered 
On the threads of her golden hair. 


A thought, as I stood and watched her, 
Of the past that might have been, 

A present, but now unfolding, 
And a future, as yet unseen. 


Fancies, just born in the twilight, 
And nursed ‘neath a moon's pale beam ; 
Faint at the dawning of daybreak, 
And lost in the first morning gleam. 
Lost? nay not lost ; rather hidden 
Where the daylight cannot see : 
A thought too precious to utter : 
Shall it wait, Love, in vain for thee? 
JULIUS ManspEw. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


—— 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 


Ts. 


P.O. Oxnpess in rAvour or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Higu Hotsory, W.C. 
Orrice ror Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hien Hoxuzorn, W.C. 
Acents ror Tue Ciry: Apams & Francts, 59, Fixer Sr., E.C. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. M. (Paris).—Your thanks have cost ninepence for insufficient postage. 





Cie Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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VERDI'S “REQUIEM.” 


Whatever the intrinsic value of Signor Verdi's 
‘* Requiem,” there can be no doubt of its success with the 
English public. Submitted originally at the Albert 
Hall to the judgment of experts—every one of musical 
culture who could be got at being invited to its first 
performance—the favourable verdict then pronounced 
has been endorsed by the musical public at each 
snecessive repetition. There are no limits to the 
lhiyperbolical praise lavished on the new “ Requiem,” and 
not a few cognoscenti characterise it as the composer's 
greatest work. It is, however, no compliment to Verdi 
to say this, and thus throw into the shade the magnifi- 





nena 
cent operas where he has laboured so well ang a 
appropriately, for the sake of enhancing his first Pro. 
duction in a new and sacred style. 

But, in truth, the style is not new, nor €Xcept as 
regards the words he has set is the music at all 
“sacred.” Occasionally Verdi has adopted in thp 
“« Requiem.” means which are even now considera 
heterodox to produce a striking effect: much of jis 
modus operandi is common to all composers; and ey 
where he is at his greatest there are few effects { 
which a parallel cannot be found in some or other ¢j 
his operas. We do not at all mean that he has imitato) 
or taken from his previous works—with his wonderfy| 
command of spontaneous melody, and his amazin, 
dramatic power, he could hardly do so—but, as his fines 
passages bear the stamp of his individuality, his fe. 
ing, his strength, and his concentration, these att}. 
butes of Verdi do not become known to us for the first 
time on hearing his most recent work. It is not tly 
first time he has treated the passions of humanity—p 
shown forth its joys, its hopes, its terrors, and it 
despair. In the “ Requiem” these are illustrated ip 
more obvious connection with the Divine Power; an 
the composer enlists the sympathies of all his audience, 
for his subject concerns all, and their minds am 
prepared to receive every impression. The overwheln- 
ing nature of the subject and its universal interest 
compensate in some measure for the want of dramatic 
representation which is so necessary to the full effect of 
Verdi’s music. Heard in a gloomy church, as a 
adjunct to the Service for the Dead, the general effect 
of the ‘* Requiem" must be much enhanced, though 9 
good a musical rendering as we heard is hardly possible 
out of the Albert Hall. There organ, band, and chorus, 
were worthy of the principal singers who assisted, aul 
of the great composer who presided over the whole. 

_ Comparisons have been drawn between the production 
of Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater” and Verdi's “ Requiem.’ 
In Rossini’s work, however, there was certainly much 
that he had never done before: he found new treatment 
for anewsubject. Verdi has hardly done this—he has 
done nothing which might not have been fairly expected 
from him—in the ‘ Requiem.” Had Rossini written 
nothing but the “ Stabat Mater,” that work woul 
probably be better known tlian it is; but the famed 
Verdi's recent work will depend much on what has been 
previously known of the composer of the ‘ Trovator" 
and of “ Rigoletto,” 








OPERATIC SALARIES. 


So surely as the Opera season comes round do W 
hear grumbling complaints of the enormous salaries paid 
to the leading artists, though the dilettanti who most 
patronise the Opera are not those who periodically ait 
their grievances on this point, and the general public 
care little for the matter as long as they can hear thet 
favourites once or twice during the season. The cou 
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plaints are endorsed by those who pass judgment on 
art matters, but it does not appear that any one can 
decide the point, Who is to blame? The great singer 
cannot possibly exact more from a manager than he 
thinks it worth his while to give; and if the manager 
goes beyond the bounds of prudence in outbidding a 
rival, there is no one but himself to blame in the 
matter. Occasionally (if rarely) a manager excuses 
his deficiencies in the general mounting of his works 
by the high salaries he gives to the leading artists; yet 
he knows that the paying public do care to hear Patti 
or Nilsson, and don’t care for his ensemble, and he 
makes his engagements accordingly. There is no 
stamp for merit so generally telling as a golden one, 
and the high prices paid to his chief artists are a great 
part of the attraction to the public; and if by a kind 
of self-denying artists’ union, Albani and Titiens and 
Nilsson and Trebelli and Patti could manage to lower 
their honorarium, the skill of their agents and the 
rivalry of opera managers would soon raise it again to 
the highest point. 

After all it seems a mere question of supply and 
demand: the prima donna possesses what is most rare 
and beautiful in nature, cultivated and enhanced by 
all the resources of art, and individualized more or 
less by the force and feeling of her own mind. Such 
an artist will always be anxiously sought for, and her 
price is fixed—not by what folks call her ‘ rapacity,” 
but by the possible advantage which her engagement 
will bring. 

The great artists in Opera must always be few, and 
for them England, France, Italy, Germany, Russia 
and America, will always be anxious to compete. 
Eminence in any art or profession must always 
command a remuneration which to mediocrity seems 
excessive. So far as the artists are concerned there is 
no real cause of complaint: they simply take as their 
reward what managers are willing to give, and 
it must always be remembered that England is by no 
means the highest bidder in the case. That agents and 
managers may occasionally cause an undue excitement 
about a particular artist is no new story; but the 
success of such finesse must depend on want of dis- 
crimination in the public. 








NOTES. 


At the dinner of the Artists’ Orphan Fund, Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
acknowledged the toast proposed by Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., “in a 
learned and artistic speech’’—The Sister Art of Music. The Hour 
thus reports Mr. Sullivan :— 


_ “Mr, Arthur Sullivan said there was peculiar appropriateness 
in that toast at a dinner, because of all arts which were most 
wedded to charity music stood pre-eminent. If great calls were 
made upon it, musicians were always ready to come forward, and 
they took no credit for it either, for it was a real pleasure and 
privilege to them in any way to aid charity. It was a great plea- 
sure to have heard the speech of Mr. Leighton, an artist so 
generally appreciative of another art. As a musician he could say 
that of all the audiences of which he had personal experience he 

ucver known one more enthusiastic than a collection of pain- 


} 
} 





ters. Since he had been present a verse had flitted continually 
before him—a verse set to immortal music by an immortal 
musician. It began, ‘ Be a father to the fatherless.” That was 
the grandest piece of music ever written by Handel, and he was 
proud to think those words had been set to music by that great 
musician.” 

We are not quite sure of the identity of Handel's “ grandest piece 
of music” thus introduced to the “collection of painters ;” but 
we opine that having dined Mr. Sullivan would straightway pro- 
ceed to reset the identical work, and thus obliterate Handel as he 
has in similar instances obliterated Arne, and Purcell, and Bishop, 
and——Alfred Scott Gatty ! 


The Atheneum states that the announcement of the forthcoming 
appearance of Signor Rossi at the Gaiety Theatre, which has been 
published in some quarters, is premature. The engagement of 
this tragedian, who alone in Italy disputes the palm of supremacy 
with Signor Salvini, is for next year. He has entered into an 
engagement for the summer of 1876, and will play three nights a 
week in a round of Shakespearean characters. There is a proba- 
bility that the alternate evenings will be devoted to a series of 
performances by Mr. Phelps, which will constitute his farewell to 
the stage. According to the same journal the repertoire of Signor 
Salvini has been curtailed by the Censure, like that of the Comédie 
Francaise, and of Signora Ristori. ‘‘Sampson” and other pieces 
drawn from Scripture history are proscribed, as was “ Judith” 
in the case of his illustrious countrywoman. 


We are unaware to whose research the public at large are in- 
debted for disinterring an old statute which forbids, under a 
penalty of £300 per diem, the opening on Sunday of any place of 
public entertainment. The Act, according to the preamble, was 
chiefly directed against unauthorised religious meetings, but its 
enacting clauses absolutely prohibit such places as the Brighton 
Aquarium (which has been made the corpus vile in the matter), 
the piers of our watering-places, the Zoological Gardens and those 
of the Horticultural and Botanical Societies, the Rosherville 
Gardens, in fact every place where anything goes on which may 
be distorted into ‘entertainment,’ from opening their doors 
without being subject to the above-named penalty. The law, 
moreover, can be put in force by any “common informer,’ who 
will get a very handsome share of the spoil. The Act passed early 
in the reign of George III., has been practically in abeyance, and 
its provisions were most reluctantly enforced by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the case of the Brighton Aquarium. But its 
provisions are plain and stringent, and the case is urgent and 
demands immediate relief. The question of opening places of 
amusement on Sunday is a wide and a difficult one, but the 
simple passing of a short Act to repeal the Act of the twenty-first 
year of George III., would remove the intolerable hardship under 
which it has just been shown that the best and worthiest caterers 
for the public labour, We trust that the present session will not 
be allowed to pass without the relief being granted. Since 
the above was written Mr. Cross has declared “in his place 
in Parliament” that he intends things to remain as they are ; 
but in reply to an important and influential deputation which 
waited on him on May 27, he stated that he is advised that 
the Act does not apply to such places as the Zoological Gardens ; 
and that he has also the power to remit fines incurred under the 
Statute. Mr. Cross’s statement is anything but satisfactory ; 
but as the matter is to be brought before the House of Commons, 
ethe Government will probably be prepared by that time with some 
means of rectifying the present anomalous and unjust state of 
afiairs. 


Mr. Montague Worloch, a gentleman who, as a baritone singer, 
was formerly very successful in oratorios and concerts in Bath and 
Clifton, and the West of England gencrally, has for rather more 
than five years past dedicated himself to the operatic stage in Italy, 
aud, we believe, with great success. In Italy he is known as Sig. 
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Roberto Montecco. He has studied with the late lamented Gaetano 
Nava (under whom studied Mr. Charles Santley, Mr. Maybrick, 
and others), Sig. Cav. Francesco Lamperti, the teacher of Malle. 
Albani, Sig. Campanini,' &c., and Sig. F. Massiani, the teacher of 
Sig. Angelo Masini, whom we have heard and admired in Verdi’s 
Requiem Mass. Sig. Montecco has an extensive repertoire, which 
includes nearly all the most difficult baritone parts in the dramatic 
style. He lately sang at Lugo that most trying of all baritone 
parts—that of the Duca de Chevreuse in Donizetti's “ Maria di 
Rohan,” which four years ago was sung there by the most popular 
of all Italian baritones—Cotogni; and, notwithstanding the in- 
evitable comparison, achieved a marked success, his dramatic 
expression as a singer, and his ease and power as an actor, being 
especially admired. Sig. Montecco may shortly be expected in 
London. 

Music is again represented at the University of Cambridge. 
Dr. G. A. Macfarren, the recently elected Professor of Music, gave 
his inaugural lecture on May 25 in the Senate House, which was 
well filled by members of the University and their friends, 
including a large number of ladies. He suggested an increased 
cultivation of music in the University, and that it should be made 
a regular subject of examination. At the conclusion of the 
lecture he was greeted with loud and long-continued cheers. 


The ‘Jubilee Singers” who came over last year to raise funds 
to endow a “ Negro University ” are paying Britain a second visit, 
and are announced to appear at Exeter Hall, onJunel. Was the 
sum raised last year insufficient, or do the “Singers” come over 
now as independent foreign artists? Or do they want to found 
another University for the Negro, or the Heathen Chinee ? 


Among the quantity of sheet music daily issued, it is pleasant 
to point to one house that has long catered for the public, whose 
specialité is particularly characterised by age and excellence. 
The house is that of Mr. C. Lonsdale, who has collected the best 
compositions oi the last two centuries, and given them to the 
public in his “‘Gemme d’ Antichita,” and in kindred serials. 
The influence of the large circulation these works have must be 
gieat ; and it is well to know (especially for the student) where 
such a mine of wealth exists. 


M. Pitron, to whose enterprise the English public have been 
indebted for some years past for a series of performances by 
French artists, announces that his comedy season at the Opéra 
Comique will terminate on Saturday, June 5, with a benefit to 
Mr. Currans, the acting manager. On the 7th June the locale 
will be changed to the Criterion Theatre, and M. Pitron will 
introduce M. Humbert’s well-known Brussels company, who will 
play operettas. The first performance will be the popular comic 
opera, ‘ La Filleule du Roi.” 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The production of ‘* Lohengrin” at the Royal Italian 
Opera has been anything but satisfactory. Malle. 
Albani, as Fisa, was admirable, and was well seconded 
by Sig. Nicolini as Lohengrin; M. Maurel was good as 
Federico, and Ortrude was fairly played by Malle. d’An- 
geri. As a spectacle, too, it is magnificent, and no 
expense seems to have been spared. But on the first 
night the shortcomings of band and chorus were most 
sad, and though subsequent performances have done 
something to remedy what was well-nigh intolerable, 
Wagner's work has not had a fair chance of apprecia- 
tion. That it will acquire a firm hold of the English 
public we hardly believe ; but on its merits as a lyric 
drama, and the peculiar bent of the composer as shown 
therein, we prefer to withhold our opinion till after its 
production at the other house. 





Le 


For the rentree of Mdme. Adelina Patti on May 11 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Pardon de Ploermel,” or Dinorah," 
was chosen, with the following cast: Hoel, Signor 
Graziani; Corentino, Signor Marini; Un Cacciatore, 
Signor Capponi; Un Messitore, Signor Sabater; Unq 
Capraia, Mdlle. Cottino; Un Capraio, Malle, Scalchj: 
Dinorah, Mdme. Adelina Patti. The fascinating de. 
meanour and singing of Mdme. Patti produced th, 
usual effect, and the ‘‘ Lullaby” and the “ Shadoy 
Song” were most rapturously received. The bouquets 
were commensurate with the excitement, and Mdme, 
Patti after the ‘‘ Shadow Song” was four times called 
before the curtain. On May 13 Mdme. Patti was the 
Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere;” in the Lesson Scene she ip. 
troduced a waltz from Gounod’s “ Mirella,” and being 
encored sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home !” 

On May 15, Mdlle. Thalberg sustained the part of 
Zerlina in ‘** Fra Diavolo,” with considerable success, 
Her chief want is experience ; her chief danger being 
forced on too rapidly. 

On May 22 Mdlle. Albani achieved another triumph 
in the Margherita of ‘ Faust.” M. Faure was the 
Mephistophiles. 

On May 27 Mdme. Adelina Patti sustained the part 
of Leonora, in the “ Trovatore,” to a house crowded in 
every part. Her rendering was magnificent, culmi- 
nating in the last scene in the highest dramatic power. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The return of Mdme. Christine Nilsson on May 4 is 
the chief event at Drury Lane. She was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Balfe’s ‘J/ Talismano” was the opera 
chosen, and when Edith Plantagenet first appears upon 
the scene, at once proved that the songstress had lost 
nothing of her old charm. In the third act Mame. 
Nilsson, both as singer and actress, reached her loftiest 
point. The air, ‘ Nella viva trepidanza,” in the last 
act, was given with singular ease and fluency in the 
florid passages: her performance in every respect was 
admirable. Sig. Campanini’s Sir Kenneth is good on the 
whole ; Mdlle. Risarelli was Queen Berengaria, acquitting 
herself with ability; Sig. Galassi King Richard; and 
Sig. Catalani agam appeared as Nectabauus. “Ls 
Huguenots” was played on May 6, Valentina by Malle. 
Titiens, and Urbano by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. On 
May 8 “Jl Trovatore,” with Mdme. Christine Nilsson 
as Leonora, drew a crowded house. 

On May 18 Malle. Varesi played Amina in “ Son- 
nambula,” adding one more to the list of great singers 
who have really been able to do justice to the part. 
This lady seems to have attained the highest grade of 
technical acquirements, and her appreciation of the 
dramatic requirements of the situation, and her powet 
of inspiring sympathy, can hardly be surpassed. 

Mdme. Nilsson as Margherita has lost none of het 
former power: applause throughout and an encore for 
the “ Jewel Song” testify to the effect produced. M. 
Capoul is the Faust; Sig. Rota Mephistopheles ; ant 
Mdme. Trebelli Siebel, a part in which she is w- 
approachable. 

Ptr. Mapleson has certainly got another brilliant 
addition to his company in Mdlle. Anna de Belocea, 
whose appearance as Cherubino in “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” has more than confirmed previous expecta: 
tions. 
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SIR ROBERT STEWART'S LECTURES. 


We publish this month the fifth and sixth lectures of 
the Dublin Professor of Music, concluding the series. 
These lectures have occupied a large portion of our 
space, but they are well worth preserving, being care- 
fully prepared, exceedingly interesting, and eminently 
practical in their character and object. Their style too 
is homely and perspicuous, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the hyperbolical phraseology in vogue where 
musical subjects are treated. We take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Sir Robert Stewart for placing 
these lectures at our disposal. 

Sir Robert Stewart commenced his fifth lecture by 
reminding his audience that the Italian, Bartollomeo 
Cristofali (1711), the Frenchman, Marius (1716), and 
the German, Schroeter (1717), had each at nearly the 
same period hit upon the invention of the pianoforte 
hammers. The French and Italians, with character- 
istic carelessness, had suffered the invention to lapse. 
The Germans behaved differently : the invention of 
Schroeter having been taken up by Silbermann (1684) ; 
Stein, of Augsburg (1728); Spaett and Frederici (1712) ; 
Hildebrand (1758); Lenkler (1769); Seuffert (1731) ; 
and Streicher (1761). Of all these, perhaps Stein is 
the best known, from his being alluded to in the cor- 
respondence of Mozart. I shall not, said the lecturer, 


take up your time by referring to the well-known inter- 
view of J. 8. Bach with Frederic the Great in reference 
to Silbermann’s pianos (of which that royal virtuoso 
had accumulated some fifteen at Potsdam), but merely 


allude to the fact that when Silbermann, having care- 
fully finished two pianofortes, submitted them to J. 8. 
Bach, that truly honest artist withheld his approval 
until the manufacturer had remedied some defects. Of 
these one was a fault found even in the pianos of our 
own day, viz., a weakness in medium-treble—not the 
very high notes. After repeated trials, Bach at last 
admitted Silbermann’s pianos to be ‘without fault ’— 
a valuable testimony, indeed, when we remember from 
whom it emanated. Into the merits of Stein’s instru- 
ments Mozart’s letters enter freely. Their touch, their 
escapements, their standing in tune, their pedals (which 
by a sort of “ bull,” were said by Mozart to have been 
acted upon by the knees), all come in for the praises of 
the great musician, who, moreover, describes with much 
gusto the grimaces-and blunders of the pianoforte- 
maker's daughter, little Nanette Stein (who afterwards 
married the well-known maker, Streicher, of Vienna, 
and was the faithful friend and adviser of Beethoven). 
The pianoforte, as an instrument, was not at first very 
successful ; it was a novelty, and the public are dis- 
trustful of anything new; besides, the new instruments 
demanded quite a different style of playing from the 
old harpsichords ; that there were in fact two styles of 
touch recognized, is made evident by the testy remark 
made by old John Cramer at an examination of Logier’s 
pupils, held in London in 1816—* that is harpsichord 
playing, not pianoforte touch.” ‘ Exactly so,” chimed 
in the bystanders. Yet, although many of Bach’s 
pieces, designed for the harpsichord, did not demand 
all the expressive and sympathetic touch of Mozart's 
music, we should by no means underrate the services 
rendered to keyed instrument playing by the inventions 
of John Seb. Bach. The principles of touch as carried 





out by Mozart’s father in the playing of his immortal 
son, were, in fact, chiefly those of J. 8. Bach, of whose 
method of play he would now read for them a descrip- 
tion. Before doing so, he would remind his hearers 
that until J. S. Bach’s time, the thumb was rarely 
employed. I. Couperin, indeed, made some use of it, 
but by no means to the same extent as the Leipsic 
artist. It was then the custom to play scales, with 
alternating passages, with both hands thus :—{Here 
the lecturer played a florid passage, formed of the scale 
of B flat, from Bach’s Grand Toccata in B minor, 
which was performed without the thumb, the four 
fingers of each hand alone being employed.} As a 
proof of this custom, it would be recollected that in 
Carlo Dolci’s picture of 8. Cecilia, the saint’s first, 
second, third, and fourth fingers alone are placed upon 
the keys, while her thumbs hang idly down. According 
to J. 8. Bach’s theory of touch, only the first finger 
(i.e., that which begins the passage) was placed on the 
key. Those which follow are not all placed upon it; 
but they, as it were, spring in, the preceding finger 
being drawn back quickly. The finger which keeps 
down the key serves as a support for that suitable 
pressure of the lower arm required for the keeping 
down the key, but it is under the influence of the 
intention to continue this pressure to the following 
finger. Hence it is like a spring, which would instantly 
fly back to the interior of the hand, if the pressure were 
diminished, though but a little. This is done at the 
moment the following finger, (which, of course, is kept 
prepared) shall serve as a support for the pressure of 
the lower arm. ‘The finger, in gliding from the key, 
does not remain drawn back, but resumes immediately 
its natural position, suspended quietly over the keys 
until wanted again.” These words of Dr. Griepenkerl 
descriptive of the Bach touch (which was long a secret 
confined to that school) are most valuable to all players 
on keyed instruments. He continues—‘ The energy 
and elasticity of the Bach touch is marvellous. Little 
or no movement of the fingers is apparent, and the rest 
of the body is motionless. Even the hand does not 
seem strained, nor are the fingers bent, claw-like, but 
suspended in a natural curve over the keys. It also 
spares the obvious fatigue, which renders so many 
players objects rather of compassion than of admiration. 
Contemporaries of J. 8. Bach have told us that his 
playing (even with coupled organ claviers) never seemed 
laborious, and, in consequence, many attributed to him 
unusual strength of arm and hand. But this was not 
so, he only carried into effect the touch here described, 
and which was invented by him.” (As specimens of 
the two styles—the expressive or Mozartian style, and 
what Herr Pauer had so graphically called the “ mailed 
style” —Sir R. Stewart played from memory an adagio 
in E flat, by Mozart, and a prelude in C minor from 
the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of J. 8. Bach.) 
The fifteen Silbermann pianos which Frederick the 
Great had collected at Potsdam, were stumpy looking, 
square formed iustruments, not unlike spimets. Mr. 
Henry Fowler Broadwood had seen them there some 
twenty-five years ago, but in very bad repair, The 
regular succession of pianoforte makers would seem to 
have been continued by two apprentices of old Silber- 
mann of Strasburg. Kirkmann [ Kirchman] and Erard 
[Erhardt] were both Alsatians, not Frenchmen ; and 
he need not remind his hearers that the provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, recently wrested from France by 
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Germany, had been German territory until the reign of 


Louis XIV. Pleyel, another French maker of repute, 
had come from Austria, where Ignaz Pleyel was born 
in Vienna in 1757. Another honoured name in the 
annals of the piano was that of John Broadwood, a 
young Scotchman, who came to London in 1761, 
obtained a prominent place in the employ of Shudi, 
the harpsichord maker, and marrying his master’s 
daughter succeeded to his business. This by the way 
seemed the regular course with them all. Kirkmann 
had married Tabel’s widow (and, as they would recol- 
lect, only gave her an hour or two to make up her 
mind). Streicher, of Vienna, whose noble factory Sir 
Robert Stewart had recently visited, had also married 
the daughter of his master Stein; and now we find 
John Broadwood had done likewise. No firm has ever 
been more eminent than this latter English house. 
Their instruments are of world-wide repute, while their 
liberality and high artistic feeling are equal to their 
manufacturing skill. To name one example, it was 
at the sole cost of Broadwood’s house that the late 
Sterndale Bennett was sent to study the musical art 
at Leipsic in his youth. Their instruments were 
chosen above all others for performance by the greatest 
players—by Charles Halle, Ernest Pauer, and Arabella 
Goddard. The founder of the great rival house of 
Erard was born in 1752. Sebastian Erard was a man 
of transcendent mechanical talent and daring; when a 
child he ascended (an elevation of 474 feet) the lofty 
steeple of Strasburg, his native town, a feat- typical of 
his future artistic eminence. Sir R. Stewart alluded 
to his first visit to Paris at sixteen years of age, his 
dismissal from the employment of one harpsichord 
maker for displaying unprecedented curiosity—for 
being, as it were, troublesomely clever ; his engagement 
with another firm, where he seemed to monopolise all 
the brains of the rest; his patronage by Mdme. de 
Villeroy, who fitted up for him an atelier even in her 
own chateau. His improvements in the pedal harp, 
and that wonderful piece of pianoforte mechanism 
known as the “‘ Erard action” were also highly lauded 
by the lecturer. The latter invention had been pro- 
duced in 1824, in which year it was described by the 
father of the great Franz Liszt ‘‘ as the most important 
service of the day towards the improvement of the 
piano; only one little peculiarity (continued the elder 
Liszt) I will mention. The touch is light, nevertheless 
you can give to the tone (which is very good) very 
different expression. After striking a chord you can 
make it sound loud or soft, without raising the hand. 
It is really astonishing.” Similar testimony would be 
found in the evidence of the well-known civil engineer, 
Mr. John Farey, who says of Erard’s piano in 1851, 
‘* The hammer is at all times under the control of the 
key, so that the smallest impulse may be at once com- 
municated to the string. In Erard’s action there is a 
spring applied which exists in no other action for 
pianofortes.” By the kindness of the great London 
firms he (Sir R. Stewart) was able to exhibit working 
models of most of these actions of Hopkinson, Erard, and 
Broadwood, which were most ingenious examples of 
engineering on a minute scale. The grand pianos of 
Erard had been identified with the performances of 
Thalberg (now unfortunately deceased), and of Franz 
Liszt, who was still alive, but had of late years become 
an abbe and almost given up the world, living in 
retirement at Weimar. It was of Liszt and the Erard 
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piano that Heine had thus spoken, in the year 1g, 
‘* He is here,” said the caustic Jew-poet, “ the Attila 
the scourge of God to all Erard pianos, which trem); 
at the first news of his coming, and which now again 
shiver and bleed, and whimper under his hand, til it 
becomes a fair case for the ‘society for preventi 
cruelty to animals !’” Yet, in spite of all the extrays, 
gance of his manner and his music, there was some. 
thing inexpressibly attractive about Liszt, someth; 
above and behind that marvellous executive skill which 
put him at the head of all pianoforte players. Ther. 
was really a great deal noble and chivalrous about this 
man, who, disgusted at the tardiness of those tha 
undertook to gather funds for the monument of Beg. 
hoven, resolved to become responsible for the coy. 
pletion of the memorial, and carried out his views too, 
giving concert after concert for the purpose, nor restiy 
till he stood proudly before the completed statue t 
Beethoven, which (mainly by Liszt’s exertions) was 
reared to the great German musician in the market. 
place of Bonn, his native town. It was during the 
tours given by Liszt for this purpose that the enthy. 
siasm of its votaries reached its climax. Thus we read 
how enthusiastic German girls had worn bracelets 
formed of the strings broken by Franz Liszt during 
his concert tours, during each of which he was jestingly 
said to have demolished two or three of Erard’s graud- 
pianos. He (Sir R. Stewart) had stood beside Liszt 
when in Dublin, in 1841, and well recollected the 
astounding execution he displayed in his transcription 
of the overture to ** Guillaume Tell,” he remembered 
his singular demeanour when seated at the instrument, 
the manner in which he tossed his long yellow hair 
when it fell across his forehead, nay, even sportively 
tearing the thumb out of his glove did not escape the 
eyes of the boy who stood by and admired the eccentric 
Hungarian. Even the most trifling traits of famous 
men were interesting. Were we not grateful to Dr. 
Burney for recording how Handel drank off his coffee? 
(It had been intended (Sir R. Stewart said) that one 
of Liszt’s pieces should here, by way of example, have 
been played, but it would be deferred to another op- 
portunity.) 

There had been two schools of pianoforte touch, 


mainly influenced by the nature of the instruments on | 


which the artists played. The Vienna pianofortes, of 
which the touch was so light that Hummel and Czery 
used the characteristic expression to ‘ breathe up 
the keys,”” and the English school of playing repre- 
sented by Clementi, John Cramer, and subsequently 
Sterndale Bennett. The English instruments had a 
deeper fall and far more powerful blow for the hammer; 
they were therefore well adapted for passages in octaves, 
thirds, and sixths, in which Clementi excelled, and for 
Cramer’s four-part phrases. But when the “ Concert: 
stiick ” of Weber was first published, the English critics 
ridiculed the idea of executing the glissandos whic 
occur in it. ‘This style of playing (they said) is only 
practicable on German instruments, the light ant 
shallow touch of which hardly requires the strength of 
a child; whoever attempts them on an English pian 
will retire from the service with wounded fingers; 
What was then impossible is now easily done up 
English pianos, so vastly is the mechanism improve. 
(Here the lecturer played the long glissando, and 4 lew 
bars of the march in Weber's piece, which it introduces. 
The lecture was concluded by playing a rondo 0 
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Clementi (born 1752), the founder of the famous firm, 
Clementi, Collard and Collard. 


At the concluding lecture the upper portion of the 
hall was hung round with engraved portraits of Bach, 
\fendelssohn, Chopin, Mozart, Purcell, Lully, Stanley, 
Samuel Wesley, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
geots, Marie Antoinette, Rev. W. Mason (of York), 
jis. Anastasia Robinson, Mrs. Billington, Princess 
(yartoryski, and others associated with keyed instru- 
ments. Large diagrams of the lyre, psaltery, dulcimer, 
spinet, virginal, and clavichord, were suspended on 
either side. There was a small band of amateur 
instrumentalists, led by Herr Berzon, who executed 
the accompaniments to Mendelssohn’s piano concerto 
inD minor (Op. 40). The lecture was further illustrated 
by the performance of two of Chopin’s pieces. The 
cude in A minor (played from memory by Miss A. 
Wayland), as an example of his vigorous style, when 
studying under Professor Jos. Elsner at Warsaw, in 
1830; and the Berceuse in D flat (played by Miss 
\. Jones), produced in Paris ten years later, when the 
composer was suffering from the disease which ulti- 
nately destroyed him. 

Sir R. Stewart said that they had traced the history 
of keyed instruments from yonder representation of 
the lyre and dulcimer of antiquity, on through the 
ginet and harpsichord, until the subject culminated 
inthe modern pianoforte. Indeed, they would need a 
musical Darwin to trace the “ origin of species ” from 
the trigon or little three-cornered harp, to the noble 
Erard grand piano, of which an example stood before 
them to-day. The domain of expression had been 
vastly increased by the adoption of the damper pedal ; 
which alluded to by Steibelt (1755-1828), in his 
Op. 85, as a novel invention, had, in fact, changed the 
whole style of pianoforte playing. The early sonatas 
of Haydn partook of the tinkling school, but Beethoven 
soon began to develop novelties. In this first sonata 
in F minor, dedicated to Haydn, there were alternating 
chords of forte and piano, and in a passage in A flat in 
oe of the ‘‘ Bagatelles,” examples of the new damper 
pedal effects occurred. (The lecturer here played both 
these passages). The whole method of Thalberg was 
directly traceable to the damper pedal, as were those 
pieces for left hand alone, with which Dreyshock, 
Rudolph Willmer, and others, had enriched the piano 
repertory. He would refer to a further example of a 
damper pedal effect—a very charming one too, in “ Au 
bord de la mer” of the late lamented W. V. Wallace, 
in Irishman, and a famous pianist, born in Waterford. 
(The passage alluded to was played—a tenor cantabile, 
accompanied softly with arpeggioed treble chords). 
The style of that truly great artist, Frederic Chopin, 
Was similarly modelled, and was rich in pedal effects 

wn by the composer from Pleyel’s pianos—instra- 
ments whose shallow touch and veiled sonorousness 
ad always an especial charm for the great Polish 
musician. (Here, by way of comparison of the two 
lanners—the vigorous and dreamy styles of Chopin— 
the « Study in A minor,” and “ Berceuse” were 
played). The compass of keyed instruments had been 
Varlous ; the early clavichord and virginal had about 

e octaves each; Bach’s instruments four octaves 
tom violoncello C in the bass ; yet, although most of 
forty-eight preludes and fugues were contained 
Nithin these limits, the forty-fourth fugue (of which 





the subject resembled Handel's “‘ And with his stripes 
we are healed”) descended to the bass A below. These 
limits for keyed instruments were, however, somewhat 
arbitrary ; in some of Bach’s organ works, notes were 
found which he (Sir R. Stewart) had never met with 
in any organ either in England or abroad. Thus in 
the G major Fantasia, the pedal descended to the low 
B natural, and a variation on “In dulci jubilo” was 
written up to the high F sharp, limits to which, in 
Bach’s day, no pedal-board extended. In pianofortes, 
the five upper semitones from F to C, added at the 
suggestion of Francis Panormo by Messrs. Broadwood, 
about 1797, were first used at a concert at the Rotundo 
in Dublin; Constantine, Ferdinand, and Francis 
Panormo were all premiere force players in those days. 
The Weber harpsichord (1784), exhibited at a former 
lecture, had but five octaves and two notes, F below to 
G above ; yet the Shudi harpsichord of Sir F. Ouseley, 
dating 1773, had reached the low C. Harpsichords 
continued to be made in England until about 1798, 
although the pianoforte had then existed twenty years. 
The performance of Schroeter (1790) seems to have 
brought the piano into general favour, and made the 
harpsichord give way. ‘The pianoforte was introduced 
upon the stage in London as a newly invented instru- 
ment in 1767 by Dibdin, and in Dublin by Michael 
Arne in 1779. It had been customary thus to intro- 
duce keyed instruments into the theatrical orchestra. 
A picture of the performance at Versailles in honour 
of the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
shows this, the harpsichord having the lid raised. 
Mozart did likewise at Milan in 1771, and even so 
lately as 1826, Weber ‘ presided at the pianoforte,” 
when ‘“ Oberon’’ was introduced at Covent Garden, 
although, as that opera had no recitatives (being only 
‘‘a drama with songs’), it is not very clear for what 
the instrument had been introduced. Some allusion 
having been made to the progress of the piano in 
Dublin with Panormo and Michael Arne, he (Sir R, 
Stewart) would refer to one well-known Irish artist, 
Wm. Southwell, who had rendered great service to 
the manufacture of the instrument, having improved 
the dampers, extended the compass, and invented the 
‘‘ upright,” then termed a “ cabinet piano.” The up- 
right instrument had altogether superseded the square 
piano in these islands, and even. to some extent the 
grand. ‘The ‘Irish damper,” as invented by Wm. 
Southwell was also famous. His patents date 1794, 
1798, 1807 (the cabinet), 1811, 1821, and 1887. It is 
interesting for Dublin people to recall those days. 
There were many makers of keyed instruments in this 
city, although it was but a small town at the time. 
Now, with all our increased wealth and size, there is 
not one. We find Ferdinand Weber, harpsichord 
maker, 71, Marlborough Street (1784); Wm. South- 
well, 26, Fleet Street (1784). Southwell’s house 
appears at Marlborough Street, Duke Street, and 
Abbey Street, until about forty years ago. There were 
Edmund Lee, harpsichord maker, 2, Dame Street 
(1787); Robert Woffington, 9, William Street (1788, 
and until forty years ago), Alexander James, and 
Daniel Macdonnell, harpsichord and piano makers, 
Church Lane and Fleet Street (1795, and for many 
years after) ; Jacob Pemberton (1797); David Schroe- 
ter, Townsend Street (1798); Thomas Kenny, Mercer 
Street (1794); Wm. Cooke, Summerhill (1797). The 
lecturer himself could recollect Morland, a manu- 
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facturer whose works were in Mecklenburgh Street ; 
but the trade must have been languishing, for in 1821, 
when King George IV. visited Dublin, it was openly 
stated that Morland did not make ten pianos per 
annum; whereas last year, in London alone, Mr. 
Brinsmead sets down ten per week to each maker, and 
a prodigious aggregate of 104,000 per annum! Herr 
Pauer’s estimate, in 1871, was, however, but 238,000. 
Nevertheless these figures represent, in any case, a 
thriving industry. Sir R. Stewart now entered into 
some interesting details with respect to the enormous 
strain exerted by the strings of a full grand piano—a 
strain estimated by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of Broadwood’s, 
at 154 tons. Much of this strain was attributable to 
the thick and highly tenacious modern English wire 
now employed, the longest bass string in the old 
grands only equalling the shortest treble string in the 
modern ones. ‘This wire could bear a pull equal to 
152lbs., while the old wire would only stand a strain 
of 50lb. One great difficulty in grand pianos was in 
what manner to enable the instrument to be braced, 
and yet to leave room for the deep gap extending 
across the entire instrument where the hammers pass 
through. In the cottage piano this difficulty did not 
exist, the strings being struck by the hammers upon 
their upper surface: hence arose the simplicity and 
cheapness of this form of piano, there being no solution 
of continuity to be provided for. The American 
pianoforte makers, represented by two famous houses, 
Chickering and Steinway, had directed their efforts to 
abolish the solid bed and bracing of timber which 
marked European grands ; they were so open below the 
sound board, that one could touch that portion of the 


instrument by passing the hand under the belly of 


the piano. The necessary solidity in the string-frame, 
and its power of resisting the pull to which reference 
had been made, was obtained in the United States by 
casting a sort of harpsichord frame, in one solid piece 
of metal, to which the strings were made fast. At the 
first three lectures of the present course, one of these 
Steinway instruments had been used. It was of 
admirable quality, and faultless touch; but although 
the American pianos were said to be very powerful, 
he (Sir R. Stewart) did not consider them exception- 
ally so. At the New York Exposition of 1854, the 
first prize was awarded to Erard in the most brilliant 
manner by the American judges themselves with, how- 
ever, the reservation that the American instruments 
were better suited for their own climate, and its alterna- 
tions of high and low temperature than any European 
grand piano. Sir R. Stewart said the American in- 
struments were also remarkable for an ingenious 
arrangement by which increased length was secured for 
some of the bass strings, by running them diagonally 
under the rest, for a method of causing the hammers 
to strike the strings either closely or at a distance; 
also for various adjustments of the string near the 
tuning-pins, and for some novelties in tone, such as 
the “‘ Dolce Campana attachment,” or sweet bell tone. 
The lecturer referred to ‘ colour pianos,” of which the 
‘‘ocular Harpsichord,” of the Jesuit Louis Castel, 
in 1757, was the earliest example. More modern 
veference to this subject had been made by Messrs. 
Jameson, Gardiner of Leicester, and quite recently by 
Mr. George B. Allen, an Irish musician from Armagh. 
He (Sir R. Stewart) also spoke of ‘‘ Sostenente” pianos, 
designed to remedy one chief drawback in the instru- 





ment, the impossibility of prolonging the tone after the 
key had been struck. Of these devices that of the Rey, 
Wm. Mason (1765) was among the earliest; that of 
Adam Walker and of Mott came later. The latter 
(patented in 1817) had been exhibited many years ago 
in the house of Mr. Howard in Merrion Square, 
Dublin. There had been many Sostenente inventions, 
Keyed instruments had been also made to act on plates 
of glass’; of this sort was the ‘‘ Harmonica” so admired 
by Benjamin Franklin. Probably we were now upon 
the eve of a discovery in keyed instruments which 
would revolutionize this department of the art. He 
(Sir R. Stewart) alluded to the very interesting results 
recently attained by Mr. Ballie Hamilton in connection 
with strings and harmonium reeds. To most persons, 
the keyboard in ordinary use, with its seven white and 
five black notes, was so familiar, that it never occurred 
to them that more sounds than twelve in an octave 
could be sought for. One of the first and, perhaps, 
the most familiar example of an effort to obtain a 
juster intonation, was the well-known division of the 
semitones in the organ of the Temple Church, London, 
where G sharp and D sharp were divided, and a 
portion tuned for A flat and E flat. As this arrange- 
ment of the key-board, he (Sir R. Stewart) believed, 
now no longer existed in the Temple organ, it might 
interest them to examine the adjoining large diagram 
drawn by a young lady for the present lectures, and 
showing a portion of the Temple key-board. A piano 
by Hawkes (1868) had seventeen sounds in the octave ; 
one by Loeschmann (1809) had twenty-four; Mr. 
Liston (1812), and Colonel P. Thompson (1829) had 
also been distinguished by their efforts to obtain a 
juster intonation, and to abolish the usual tempered 
scale on keyed instruments, but after all custom was 
so powerful that it was not likely these complicated 
key-boards would ever become general, although in the 
use of coloured keys, and key-boards furnished with 
quarrils, digitals, buttons, and flutals, uncommon 
ingenuity had been shown by the inventors. Among 
subjects closely connected with pianoforte touch was 
a consideration of the various mechanical appliances 
which had been invented in order to promote inde- 
pendence of finger. In harpsichord playing little 
beyond distinctness and accuracy were sought for, but 
the innumerable niceties of treatment of which the 
hammer instrument was susceptible called for a cor- 
responding increase of power and variety of touch. 
This question had early engaged the attention of the 
musical world. In Bohemia, about the year 1780, 
sort of frame had been used to prevent the pupils’ 
hands being unduly elevated. Dr. Forkel, of Gottingen, 
the biographer of J. 8. Bach, had attached weights to 
the players’ wrists for a similar purpose. The “ Chi- 
roplast of M. Logier, which had been first produced 
in Dublin about the year 1816, was familiar to many 
of those who were present. A portion of it had been 
subsequently made use of, as the “ guide-mains” of 
Kalkbrenner. The late Robert Schumann had, by the 
indiscreet employment of some mechanism of the sort, 
so injured his hand as for ever to debar him from 
playing in public. The Dactylion of Tlenri Her, 
produced in Paris about 1835, consisted of a set of 
rings, one for each finger, suspended over the keys 
from springs, after the manner of a fishing-rod. The 
practice of one thousand exercises sold along with the 


Dactylion was further recommended. This machine 
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had been satirised by the lively Parisians, who repre- 
gented mice jumping through the rings. The Chiro- 
ast, which was vigorously puffed about 1842, con- 
gated of a small frame some two feet by eighteen inches, 
on which were arranged various pieces of mechanism to 
develop power of stroke and independence of action. 
He (Sir R. Stewart) had purchased at Pleyel’s, in 
Paris, one Of the most usual mechanical aids called 
«Piano Muet.” This dumb piano had been referred 
fo inan amusing article from the Leipzig Signale, as 
«an instrument for which, it is to be lamented, that 
0 little has been composed !”” Schumann had said of 
such things—‘‘ Try them, so as to see how little they 
avail; for you cannot learn speech from the dumb.” 
(ramer, Hummel, Moscheles, Czerny, and other artists 
generally disapproved of such mechanical aids, the 
ewployment of which might, however, in special 
instances, be attended with decided advantage. In 
treating the last section of his subject—the combina- 
tin of the pianoforte with other instruments—Sir R. 
Stewart referred to Hector Berlioz’s proposed employ- 
ment of the acute octaves of the pianoforte as a novel 
quality of orchestral tone ; to this, however, there was 
4 serious objection in the cumbrous nature of the 
pianoforte, even one grand piano making serious calls 
upon the limited space on an orchestral platform. 
Hector Berlioz only proposed to make the instrument 
accessory ; it had, however, been long before elevated 
to the rank of a principal in the noble concertos of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Sterndale Bennett, and although Hoffmann, who 
disliked all piano concertos, had called these works 
“symphonies with piano obbligato,” they really formed 


amost interesting contribution to the music for keyed 


instruments. Sir R. Stewart said—The present lecture 
vould be terminated by a performance of Mendelssohn's 
fnest work of this class, written at Bingen on the 
Rhine, in 1837. The concerto displayed much of the 
influence of J. 8. Bach in the recitative passages for 
piano solo with which it began. Further on, the 
treatment of the instrument showed a perfect mastery 
ofthe Thalberg manner in passage-writing; the slow 
movement (perhaps the gem of the work) was Mozartian, 
in form and beauty, and the finale, a scherzo in D 
major, was from first to last a perfect torrent of 
txultation. The lecturer having previously explained 
and illustrated the salient points of this fine composi- 
tion, the concerto followed ; a small orchestra, led by 
Herr Carl Berzon, accompanying it. The pianoforte 
part was played with much aplomb by Miss Adeline 
Wheeler, a very young student of the Irish Academy 
of Music. 

After the concerto, the three students, Mdlles. Jones, 
Wayland, and Wheeler, were presented with hand- 
tomely bound volumes of the works of Chopin, Bach, 
ind Mendelssohn. 

Sir R. Stewart then made his acknowledgments to 
the numerous individuals and firms in Ireland, 
England and the United States, who had aided him 
y pictures, models, music, information, and good 
ofiices; and thanked his audience for the attention 
wth which they had listened to his series of lectures. 
At the close of the proceedings, the expressions of 
the gratification that Sir Robert Stewart had conferred 
vere warm and unmistakeable, and enthusiastic 
theers for the lecturer were given by the assembled 





PRESENTATION TO SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


_—— 


On Thursday, May 19, Sir Julius Benedict was 
presented with a testimonial at Dudley House, in the 
presence of a distinguished company, including H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Earl and Countess of 
Dudley, Baroness Rothschild, Lord Carew, Marquis de 
Caux, and Madame Adelina Patti, Signor Garcia, and 
other eminent members of the musical profession. 


The testimonial consists of a silver table service, comprising a 
centre ornament, pair of candelabra, and dessert stands. The 
centrepiece, bearing eight branches and glass tazzas, is surmounted 
by the figure of Apollo, and supports on its base figures of St. 
Cecilia and Sappho. The inscription is as follows: ‘‘ Presented 
to Sir Julius Benedict, Kt., at Dudley House, on the 19th of May, 
1875, by a large circle of amateurs and artists, the Earl of Dudley, 
president, in appreciation for his labours of forty years, for the 
advancement of art, and as a token of their esteem.” On the 
reverse are engraved Sir Julius Benedict’s arms, and the various 
decorations which have been conferred uponhim. Thecandelabra, 
each for seven candles, are enriched with reliefs, viz., Orpheus 
releasing Eurydice; Ulysses charmed by the syrens; Orpheus 
playing to the wild animals; Pan leading a dance of wood nymphs. 
The dessert service also bears figures of a musical character. The 
testimonial has been executed by Stephen Smith and Son. 

After a few words from Mr. C. L. Gruneisen intimating that 
Lord Dudley had kindly consented to make the presentation on 
behalf of the subscribers, 

The Earl of Dudley said: Your Royal Highness, ladies and 
gentlemen, I cannot but feel that it is very seldom that a request 
such as that which has just been mentioned as having been offered 
to me is made to any one so that he may have the option of either 
refusing or accepting it, and I cannot but believe that any one who 
has such option can have but one course to pursue and that is to 
say how gladly he takes the position that is ‘offered to him.” 
We have had avery large assembly, and I believe myself that 
through the whole of it there runs that which is seldom found 
in assemblies of the sort in a large town—one, and one only, 
sentiment, and that is the desire to do honour to the man to 
whom we have to present the testimonial to-day, a testimonial not 
only of respect for him as an artist, but of kindly feeling for him as 
aman. We are not the first to do honour to Sir Julius Benedict. 
Her Majesty herself has marked him as one of those men who have 
done honour to her reign in carrying out that which especially is 
the object of his existence, the furtherance of musical knowledge, 
and has bestowed upon him the title which distinguishes him 
from so many around him. But I think I may further say that 
Her Majesty in doing that, only marked him out as an artist—as 
one who has made a position for himself—marked him out, with 
that signal favour which she herself knows so well how to bestow, 
as one who though a stranger by birth to this country has been 
most useful to it during a very long existence. It is known to 
you—therefore I touch upon it but lightly—how many years of 
his life he has spent here. It is known to you how many works 
he has produced and how favourably they have been received. 
Forty years of existence is a long period of any man’s life to give 
to a country not his own, but Sir Julius did not come here until 
he had gone through the first and most difficult step in the very 
best school in which a future artist can study. To say that he 
was a pupil of Weber is to say that he had a chance given to him 
that few men have, and to know Sir Julius Benedict is to know 
that he did not throw that chance away. He came to this 
country, and seems to have adopted it with the perspective feeling 
that it would eventually learn to know and appreciate him, and 
draw the artist to itself. That has been the case, and he has 
found, like many others whom I see here—names well known 
amongst us, always favourably received, names that can attract 
the public, not only because of their talents, but because of their 
being personally and favourably known—that the country that 
he adopted has learned in the course of years to believe that no 
man has been more useful to it. Iam speaking now only of his 
compositions. They have been varied and equally successful. 
Like a German he began with mere instrumentalism. He has 
gone on, and since he has been amongst us he has written both 
sacred and profane music—by profane I mean secular music as 
distinguished from sacred—and written much that will leave his 
name as an artist to posterity. How he has managed to do that 
is only known to those who have had the opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity that many have taken advantage of very y—of being 
one of his intimate friends. It has been done by industry the 
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most extraordinary, and such as has probably never marked the 
career of an artist in any country. I do not know whether it is 
possible by degrees to bring a man to do without sleep, to be able 


to work the twenty-four hours round, and to feel not only that he. 


does not suffer, but at the end of that time that he is still able to 
apply himself to work. If it is not possible to do absolutely with- 
out rest, I am a witness—inasmuch as I have had the pleasure of 
receiving him more than once in my own house—that he can be 
the last to retire and the first to reappear. He can do what very 
few men can do with the very minimum of rest. The very attempt 
in other men would be simply hastening their end, whereas in his 
case it has led to the greenest of old age. I think he must be an 
exceptional man who can do that. ‘This is evident, that if the 
artist with the power of using at least eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four—three-fourths of the time we have to live—and give 
it to those objects which he continually keeps before him, can do 
it without suffering, he has more time and power of success at his 
disposal than other men. It is that which has enabled him not 
only to produce the various works to which I have alluded, and 
which has endeared him to so many, that has enabled him to go 
into the less grateful task of taking a number of pupils and form- 
ing them for future success. I am almost afraid to say the 
number of those whom he has so formed, but hundreds have been 
turned out as artists with the hope of future success from his 
hands during those long vears, and if they retain, as I believe 
everybody must who has ever been drawn to his side, a kind 
recollection of the care with which they were treated, and the 
hopes with which they were naturally led by the encouragement 
given to them, still more if those hopes have led to success, it is 
impossible for them to hear the name of Benedict mentioned 
without feeling that they are honoured by being within the circle 
of his friends. So far with regard to the artist; but I sincerely 
believe it is a mere question of recognising what the artist has 
done by all the labour he has given to his art. It is not the most 
grateful of instruments which he has adopted. I do not mean to 
say that the piano is not a grateful instrument in many respects ; 
on the contrary, [ have the greatest possible feeling in favour of 
it, for we know this, that thereis scarcely any instrument that can do 
without it. The human voice cannot do without it, nor can the 
violin. But I never yet heard of a man who could by that instru- 
ment alone provide for his family and leave an independence 
behind him. It is so grateful that professors are obliged to fall 
back upon pupils and begin from the very end in order to obtain 
that independence which an honourable man looks to for himself 
and those who come after him. Such has been the instrument 
he has chosen to adopt, and how far he has carried we all know. 
That was the instrument of his predilection fortunately for us. 
There are instances—one sits in this room—of gifts more facile, 
and that certainly are capable of very much larger and quicker 
returns than this, but I have no doubt his pianoforte has been 
his silent friend at night, and after he has left the busy scenes of 
life, he has perhaps gone home and played over the compositions 
which, subsequently published, have delighted and astonished the 
world, During the forty years he has lived amongst us he has 
devoted himself to the task of spreading the knowledge and love 
of music, but there must have been something in the man himself 
that attracted us beyond his art. I believe he has been endowed 
by nature with that which is not given to every one—the power of 
attracting to himself. I am not talking of that brilliancy which 
in many positions in life attracts, and at any one moment may 
lose the whole of its power to repel, but Iam speaking of that 
power which makes itself felt simply because it comes from an 
innate goodness of heart. I believe that it is the desire of those 
who have subscribed to present this magnificent testimonial to 
recognise, not only an artist and a composer, and a man most 
useful to the art he has adopted, and by which he has chosen to 
live, but to attest how sincere their friendship is for the man they 
have had the honour of knowing so long. I am very glad this 
testimonial has taken the shape it has. We might have met 
to-day and made complimentary but sincere speeches of congratula- 
tion, which would doubtless have been quite as acceptable to Sir 
Julius Benedict, but in.a few months or years the speeches would 
be forgotten, and even the very fact of a meeting having been held 
would be unknown to posterity. But when a memorial takes a 
substantial shape like the present it is removed to the artist’s 
home and becomes a living memorial of the honour done him, 
and refreshes the memory of future generations to the fact that he 
who preceded them was not only honoured but beloved by his 
contemporaries. Sir Julius Benedict, on behalf of the subscribers 
who have elected me to the honourable position I hold to-day, 
it now becomes my most pleasing duty to beg your acceptance of 
the testimonial that is before you. e 

Sir Julius Benedict in reply said: May it please your Royal 





Highness, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel I cannot fing 
adequate words to express the feelings that come upon me at this 
moment. I cannot thank you sufficiently for this splendid testj. 
monial that my friends have presented under this hospitable roof, 
and which has been presented by you, my Lord Dudley, to whom 
I am indebted for no inconsidérable proofs of sympathy and kind. 
ness. I wish I had a tenth part of your eloquence to return ap- 
propriate thanks, and I can only throw myself upon the leniency 
and kindness of the audience, who have so well received your 
eloquence. I wished to say a great deal, but 1 am almost paralysed 
by all that has been said. I wanted to tell you of things gone by, 
of times in which I had the honour of being associated with the 
great masters Weber, Bellini, Mercadante, Donizetti, and Rossini, 
whose friendship I enjoyed to almost the very last day of his life, 
I wished to advert to the kindness I have received from my English 
brethren, Sir George Smart, Sir Henry Bishop, Wallace, Loder, 
Macfarren, and Balfe, a generation of my contemporaries—and 
last, though not least, Sir Sterndale Bennett, who has been too 
soon snatched away. But I will not inflict upon you a long speech, 
which would be entirely out of place. I can only muster words to 
thank your Royal Highness for the great honour you have done 
me by being present on this occasion. ‘To you, as the first musical 
amateur in the kingdom, to whose kind fostering care of the 
musical art so much of its rapid progress is due, I beg to tender 
my most heartfelt and humble thanks. To all present, to the 
ladies and gentlemen who have so heartily and generously an- 
swered to the appeal made by one to whom I owe a great deal of 
gratitude, I also beg to tender my most sincere thanks. That one, 
when I first arrived in this country as a stranger, took me by the 
hand, gave me my first appointment as conductor of opera, and 
for forty years gave me excellent advice and assistance—I mean 
the late John Mitchell—who would have been pleased to have seen 
this gratifying demonstration. His touching and unselfish de- 
votion to me he wanted to crown by this last act of kindness, but 
he was not spared to witness it. But I think I owe it to his 
memory to acknowledge his kindness upon this occasion. I only 
beg to say that whatever small merits there may be in my musi¢ 
I may claim some others, which are perhaps the chief reasons for 
your coming forward and presenting me with this testimonial. I 
may claim the privilege of not being envious of anybody, of trying 
whenever I can to forward the interests of artists, and of rejoicing 
at their triumphs much more than if they were my own. I might 
perhaps refer to my laborious and, I trust, honourable career, but 
I will conclude these few remarks with my most hearty and sincere 
thanks, and hope to be excused if my very imperfect utterance and 
Germanisms are in the way of making my feelings, which are much 
better than my speech, understood. 

The Duke of Edinburgh said: When I entered this room I was 
quite unaware that I should be called upon to take any part in the 
proceedings of to-day further than that which was my intention 
in coming, which was to pay my tribute of respect and admiration 
to our friend, Sir Julius Benedict, whom we have all come together 
to-day to honour. I have had placed in my hands a resolution to 
propose to you, which I am sure you will agree to with unanimity. 
It is to propose a vote of thanks to the committee who have under- 
taken the management and the completion of the testimonial 
which has been handed from yourselves to Sir Julius Benedict by 
our host, Lord Dudley. I should almost have wished to have said 
a few words myself in modest praise, on my part, of Sir Julius 
Benedict, but I think Lord Dudley has said everything that we all 
feel, and there is nothing more to say except that I am only echoing 
your sentiments when I say that I hope it may be very many years 
to come before he shall bring to a close his long and successful 
career as a musician. I have only to propose to you a vote of 
thanks to the committee who have undertaken the management 
of this testimonial. 

Mr. T. Chappell having responded for the committee, 

Sir Julius Benedict moved a vote of thanks to Lord Dudley for 
presiding, who acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





TRELAND. 


Dustry, May 28th, 1875. 

The Theatre Royal is closed. Atthe Gaiety Theatre 
“The Wandering Heir" has been produced. Characters 
by Miss Maggie Brennan, Mr. and Mrs. C. Horsman, 
&c.; after whom came Miss Wallis, with Mr. F. 
Clements, who with the stock company appeared in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” “The Hunchback,” ‘Lady of 
Lyons,” &c., and in a new tragedy, “* Norma,” written 
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for Miss Wallis by Colonel A. B. Richards. At the 
Queen’s Theatre of Varieties a special Whitsuntide 
rogram proved very attractive. 

The large concert Hall of the Exhibition Palace was 
gowded on the occasion of the ballad concerts at 
which Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Foli, Mdme. T. Wells, 
and Miss Helen Dalton, were the vocalists, with Miss 
Bertha Brousil, solo violin, and Mr. §. Naylor, con- 
ductor. 

The annual concerts in aid of the sick and poor of 
Dublin came off on the 14th and 15th May, the Dublin 
Glee and Madrigal Union, with Mr. Aptomas, harp, 
Herr Berzon, violin, Herr Elsner, violoncello, Malle. 
Pauline Elsner, piano, and Dr. Power O'Donoghue, 
accompanist, rendering good service, as was proved by 
the successful issue. 

At the Antient Concert Rooms the Philharmonic 
Society gave their last concert for the season on the 
17th |May. The talent was entirely local, with the 
exception of M. Alphonse Duvernoy, pianist. 

Betrast, May 28th. 

The Belfast Philharmonic Society having concluded 
their first season under most encouraging circumstances 
are already making arrangements for next winter’s work. 
Herr Stiehl has been re-engaged as conductor, and 
some new features will be introduced into the opera- 
tions of the Society, which is now established on a firm 
basis, and has before it a most prosperous career. 

On the 5th May Mr. Sims Reeves appeared at Belfast 
with the same party as at Dublin after an absence of 
about ten years. The Ulster Hall was crowded by an 
enthusiastic audience who, during the progress of an 
enjoyable ballad concert, lavished their rapturous ap- 
plause in rich abundance upon the great English tenor, 
and with equal abundance upon Signor Foli, who is an 
especial favourite here. Miss Bertha Brousil was as- 
signed a rather heavy share of the program. 

The Belfast Choral Association, of which Mr. Walter 
Newport is conductor, has also concluded its first season 
—the last concert being given in the Ulster Hall on 
the 7th May, and was largely attended. The Choral 
Association has every reason to be satisfied with the 
position it has attained during the few months of its 
existence. 

The regular season of the Theatre Royal will termi- 
nate on Saturday next, the 29th May. A few evenings 
since Mr. J. H. Warden, the enterprising and popular 
lessee, took his benefit before a crammed house, and in 
the course of his annual speech mentioned a number 


of more noteworthy engagements made for the ensuing 
season. 





THE DRAMA. 


At the Opera Comique ‘‘ La Boule” was brought out, 
the plot turning on the differences of three married 


couples. One pair quarrels about the use of a “ boule,” 
or hot-water bottle, which the wife wants and which is 
opposed by her husband. In the second case a suscep- 
tible baron neglects his wife for a popular actress. In the 

d the victim is a judge, whose wife presents him with 
‘series of daughters, whereas he desires the birth of a 
fon. The drama is of doubtful morality, but droll, 

main source of humour being incompatibility of 
femper. The piece was well played and quite a 
wuecess. The ‘* Andrea,” of Victorien Sardou, with 





Malle. Heléne Petit in the title-réle, has since been 
played, being withdrawn on the last day of May. 

At the Alhambra a revival of Herveé’s ‘‘ Chilperic” was 
presented on May 10 with a cast which included many 
new names. The music included several new pieces 
by M. Herve, and the performance was conducted by 
Herr Jacobi. The piece has run throughout the 
month. 

At the Adelphi Theatre, on May 8, a new piece by 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard was produced with great success. 
The “ Bunch of Berries” is a ‘ farcical extravaganza.” 
During the absence of his father, the proprietor of 
Hollybush Hall, the son, Mr. William Berry, a friend, 
Lord Roseberry, and three nieces, May, Rose, and Hilda, 
get up a pantomime ; its preparation and rehearsal are 
represented and burlesqued. The Vokes family bring 
their varied talents to bear with great skill. A long 
run for the piece may be anticipated. 

Sig. Salvini appeared at Drury Lane Theatre on May 
10, for the first time in England, in the réle of Jl 
Gladiatore in the tragedy of that name. He met with 
the most enthusiastic reception, and secured a triumph 
as great as in ‘‘ Othello.” The play has but one strong 
scene, in which the Gladiator recognises the victim of 
popular fury whom he is summoned to slay in the arena 
to be his own daughter. Sig. Salvini was called before 
the curtain many times in the course of the evening. 
Signora Giovagnoli, Signora Barracani, and Signor 
Fabbri acquitted themselves well. Signor Salvini 
appears in ‘‘ Hamlet” for the first time, at a morning 
performance on May 81. 

The members of the Alexandra Dramatic Clnb closed 
their fourth season at St. George’s Theatre, Langham 
Place, on Saturday evening, May 1. Two pieces by 
Mr. H. J. Byron were played—‘ An Old Story,” and 
‘* Blow for Blow.” Everything went exceedingly well, 
and the audience were delighted. 

At the Strand Theatre a new comedy by Mr. Byron, 
entitled ‘* Weak Woman,” was brought out on May 265. 
Mr. Farnie’s ‘‘ Intimidad” still continues to run. 

French Opera in French has been very successful at 
the Gaiety Theatre. ‘La Dame Blanche” and “ Les 
Diamants de la Cowtronne,” have been well played. 
Mdme. Naddi, M. Barbet, and M. Laurent deserve 
great praise both for their acting and singing. Halevy’s 
‘* Mousquetaires de la Reine” has since been played, and 
Donizetti's “ Fille du Regiment” is announced for 
June 1, with Mdlle. Priola. 

At the Olympic Theatre, Mr. James Albery’s new 
comedy, ‘‘ The Spendthrift; or, the Scrivener's Daughter,” 
was produced on May 24, and received with much 
favour by a large audience. 

At the Queen’s Theatre on May 22, a crowded 
audience assembled to hear Mr. Sims Reeves as 
Tom Tug in ‘‘ The Waterman,” for the annual benefit 
of Mr. 8. Hayes, of the West-end Box-office. All 
Mr. Reeves’s songs were receive! with immense ap- 
plause, and two, ‘And did you not hear of a 
jolly young waterman?” and the “ Bay of Biscay,” 
had to be repeated. Mr. Reeves was well supported 
by Miss Blanche Cole as Wilhelmina, who sang “‘ Cherry 
Ripe” and ‘ Comin’ tho’ the Rye’’ with gvod taste. 
Mr. Leigh, Mr. E. Bentley, and Mrs. Aynsley Cooke 
were in the cast. Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” in which 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss L. Franklein, Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. F. Celli, Mr. Grantham, and Mr. Aynsley 
Cooke took part, was the first piece. 
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Mr. Evelyn Bellew, eldest son of the late Mr. J. M. 
Bellew, made his first appearance in England in the 
character of Hamlet at the Standard Theatre on May 
15. He was hardly successful ; but in a year or two, 
when he shall have gained experience, and more 
knowledge of stage business, he may do better. But 
he has certainly lost ground through coming out 
prematurely. 

The first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” was produced at the 
Surrey Theatre on May 22, to introduce Mr. E. 8. 
Connor as Falstaff’. This gentleman is an American, 
who has been very successful in its impersonation on 
the other side of the Atlantic; he has many of the 
qualities necessary to ensure success: a singularly 
happy physique, which enables him to look the fat 
knight to perfection, considerable command of his face 
and much flexibility of voice. The new Falstaff isa 
lifelike old man, and the actor is of no ordinary 
calibre. 

‘* The Merchant of Venice "’ has been withdrawn at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and followed by ‘“ Money,” 
on May 29. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[Avcener & Co.] 


Pensée Fugitive. 
Barta. 

A piece probably written for the author’s pupils, and quite 
equal to the average run of such works. It avoids the scrambling 
arpeggios so much in vogue, and contains some very pleasing and 
symmetrical passages. It will be found useful and encouraging 
to moderately advanced students. 


Morceau de Salon pour Piano par Arron J. 


(Bertint, Seymour & Co.] 
The National Rudiments of Music. By Joun D’Esrz, Mus, Doc., 
M.A. 

The above is a little book about four inches square, and a six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness, and bears the motto Qualitas non 
Quantitas. It is intended for the encouragement of very young 
pupils in studying music, and is the most concise, perspicuous, 
and logical rudimentary book we know, while at the same time it 
is the cheapest—costing three-halfpence ! 


Flowers of Harmony. Transcribed by W. C. Fiusy. 
No. 1. From Oberon in Fairy Land. 
No. 2. Since first I saw your face. 


Stevens’ glee, and Ford’s song better known in its madrigal 
shape, are here very nicely arranged as pianoforte pieces of but 
moderate difficulty, even for young players. Every help is given 
in the way of indications of fingering, &c., and familiarity with 
these works will improve both the execution and the taste. 


Silver Ripples. 
Intermezzo. 


Impromptu for Pianoforte by Ricuarp Dresszx. 
For Pianoforte. By the same. 


The above are both good pianoforte pieces, with few notes, few 
leger lines, and few difficulties ; the general style is more German 
than English, and as teaching pieces they will be found useful and 
interesting. 


{J. B. Cramar & Co.] 
** Binding Sheaves.” Song. Words by Jaan IncEtow. Music 
by Auice Mary Sirs. 

A pleasing setting of the pretty verse, though the melody 
appears occasionally to be distorted for the sake of avoiding too 
familiar phrases. The key is C, common-time, compass eleven 
notes C to F. 





** Constancy.” Words by H. 8, 
FaRniz. 

A very charming song, full of the characteristic beauties of jt, 
author: the melody is most expressive, and suits exactly the 
spirit of the verse. The key is D, major and minor alternating, 
3-4 time ; compass C to F, eleven notes. 


Song. By Cu. Govnop. 


“ Fair, but Fleeting.” Poetry by Gzonaiana G. Cuarx. Music 
by Francisco BercEr. 

Mr. Berger has been as fortunate in his poetry as he has been 
successful in setting it; the air is exceedingly taking and the 
accompaniment musicianly and interesting without being over. 
loaded. The key is C, common time, compass C to E ten notes, 


“A Midnight Song.” Words by T. B. Reap. Music by J, 1, 
RoEckeE.. 

A musicianly song, its rather gloomy character being suitable 

to the subject, the monotony being well relieved by the accom. 


paniment. The key is E flat, common time, compass ten notes, 
C to E. 


“Tl Remember Thee.” Words by E. A. W. Music by Ursus 
Broox. 

A song in the Haynes-Bayly style, which will please in the 

drawing-room, where a slight infusion of the dismal is always 

acceptable. It is set in F, 2-4 time, compass eleven notes C to F, 


“The Wife's Wish.” Song. By StzpHun Masserr. 

A little romance has been made out of the very ordinary material 
of a man going to work and leaving his wife at home, The senti- 
ments expressed by the lady are no doubt as correct as they are 
common, and the waltz-melody which interprets them is simple 
and pretty. The song asa whole will variously affect different 
persons, but we should think that more laughter than sympathy 
will be evoked by the poor wife’s lament, and her prayer for an 
angel with an eyeglass. Key E flat, compass D to E. 


** The Mountain Church.” (Das Kirchlein.) Vocal Duet. Music 
by Franz Apr. 

We have not seen lately a more melodious or more graceful 
duet for two soprano voices than the above: the accompaniment 
is treated with Herr Abt’s wonted taste and delicacy. Both 
German and English words are given, the latter by Miss Amy 
Coyne. 


[R. Cocks & Co.} 
“‘ The Wild Bird’s Song.”” Composed by James Hamrrson. 
A light and cheerful chanson de printemps, the melody pleasing 
and simple, the accompaniment well suited to sustain and relieve 
the voice. Key G, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 


“The Kiss of a Little Child.” Song. Written by Cuanure J. 
Rowz. The Music composed by Jonn Huuag. 

Mr. Hullah’s unaffected little air is deserving of better words ; 
the latter disclose nothing but good intentions and a difficulty in 
finding any other rhyme to “child” than “ wild,” The song 
may, however, please many, who will as usual ignore the poet and 
sympathise with the composer. Key ©, 6-8 time, compass 
C to D. 


[Cuarrett & Co.) 


“Her Voice.” Ballad. Composed by Arcurmsarp J. N. Muc- 
DONALD. 

This song is not without merit, yet it is rather crude and 
laboured; there is no show of spontaneity, and the effect pro- 
duced is out of proportion to the trouble of attaining it. re 
composer may do better if he tries; but we would recommen 
him, before he publishes again, to submit his composition to some 
capable and impartial musician, The words of the ditty before us 
are by no means inspiring. 
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[Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Ubrania. Fantasia on Russian Airs for Harp and Piano. 
furttze GLOVER. sai 

A short and pleasing arrangement of characteristic airs (not 
those usually selected for such treatment), within the powers of 
moderately advanced players on each instrument. The leading 

are equally distributed, so that the performers are in respect 
of display quite on an equality. 
«4 Dream Wish.” Gipsy Song. The Poetry by M. A. Barnes. 
Music by Micnazn Bercson. 

The pretty and unaffected lines which Mrs. Baines has written 
sre united to a pleasing air, with simple and tasteful accompani- 
ment. The key is B flat with change to D flat and return, 6-8 
time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


By 


[W. Goopwrn.] 


“Day-break.” Song. The Words by LonorEiuow. 
by Avcustus L. Tamprin. 

A descriptive song for baritone or contralto, in which every care 
has been taken to make the music express the sentiment of the 
verse. In this the composer has succeeded, but the frequent 
changes of key, and the constantly varying phrases of the melody 
give it a fragmentary character which is hardly satisfactory. 
Much depends on the singer, and a fair vocalist will find it a good 
whicle for displaying his talent and taste, and may gain the at- 
tention and applause of his hearers. 


Composed 


(Hutconines & Romer. ] 
Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. 
Catucott. Book 1. 

This is a welcome publication at the present time, the arrange- 
ment preserving most of Wagner’s characteristics, though 
necessarily simplified as compared with the score. A useful hint 
isalso given now and then by annotations. The most striking 
sirs are selected, and these will form an agreeable reminder of the 
performance on the stage. 

Chimes of Home. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. 
LayLanp. 

An excerpt from Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline”’ forming one of an exten- 
sive series of popular melodies arranged by Mr. Layland. As far 
us we know them they seem likely to please and improve the 
young student. 


(Meraven, Simpson & Co.] 
“A Wreath for my Queen.” Words by Jack Gorpon. 
Mamie Dovaat. 

A pleasing little melody in B flat, within the compass of an 
octave F to F, interprets a love-gift of wreathed wayside flowers. 
It is likely to please most people, and there is certainly nothing 
Thich can offend. 

“Waiting.” Sacred Song. Words by Jack Gorpoy. Music by 
Mamie Dovaat. 

A simple and unpretending air, simply arranged. The triple 
tepetition of a portion of the third line of each verse, its sense 
being incomplete in each instance, should have been avoided. 

‘* And waiting is not— 
And waiting is not— 
And waiting is not very desolate.” 


Ag author can hardly think this either appropriate or 
ive. 


Music by 


{Paterson & Sons. ] 
‘The Bonnie Braes o’ Airlie.” Poetry by James Canoitn 
Gurnaiz. Music by Aurrep Sreuua. 

These unaffected verses embalm, as it were, a patriotic senti- 
went expressed by the late Mr. Andrew Craik, who died suddenly 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, about a twelvemonth since (he 
8 Fourth Wrangler) at the early age of twenty-seven. They 
Ne very prettily set, the air characteristic and appropriate, and 





leaving room for considerable display of feeling by the vocalist. 
Key A flat, 2-4 time, compass ten notes, C to E. 

The International Dances. Quadrille. By W. L. Frosr. 

The Transit. Galop. By W. L. Frost. 

Two lively additions to the repertory of modern dance-music. 
The former contains a number of national airs easily and 
effectively arranged. 
The Children’s Dance. 

STELLA, 

Melodious and nicely arranged; just the thing to please little 


players and little dancers, and containing nothing to offend those 
of a larger growth. 


Polka facile 4 quatre mains. By ALFRED 


(J. Scruton. ] 
“ The Joys of Life.” (Each has its own.) Song. With English 
and German Words. Music by Gortrriep Preyer. 

The piquant and crisp air admirably suits the naiveté of the 
words, and is readily caught up at once hearing. No one can 
help being pleased. The key is A, 2-4 time, the compass an 
octave, D to D. 
Album Sketches. 


For the Pianoforte, by Jamzs F, Srupson. 
No. 1. 


‘*T’Horloge.” Morceau Imitatif. 

No. 2. ‘ Souvenir.” 

No. 3. ‘ Féérie.” Ronde des Elfes. 

These light and fanciful sketches possess considerable merit, 
and will do good service as piéces d’occasion, not exacting on 
player or audience—neither too long nor too difficult. 
Il Furore! Grand Galop di Bravura. For the Piano. 

F. Simpson. 

A capital galop de concert, requiring a good player to do it jus- 
tice. It is well worked up, and the quieter motivi of the episode 
contrast well with the forcible and dashing passages which entitle 
the galop to its name. The fingering is marked where necessary. 


By JamEs 


(Werxes & Co.] 
Impromptu in A. For Pianoforte, by Antnur J. Bantu. 
The motivo of this trifle is fresh and telling, and it is worked 
up with considerable effect, the interest not flagging in the least, 
The author knows when to leave off, and the brevity of the sketch 


is not its least recommendation. A fair player is required to do 
it justice. 


(Witz, Woop & Co.) 
Waltz. For Pianoforte. Composed by W. C. VALENTINE. 


A set of Waltzes in the usual form, with introduction, cadenza 
a la cornet, and the usual subdivisions. It is quite equal to the 
average of similar compositions. 


PROVINCIAL. 


On May 18 the Ilfracombe Choral Society gave their first concert 
at the Music Hall, Ilfracombe, with great syccess. The first part 
of the program consisted of selections from the ‘‘ Messiah,” both 
solos and choruses; the second part of songs, duets and part- 
songs, concluding with the National Anthem. All the performers 
were amateurs, and a more creditable beginning for a new Choral 
Society it is hardly possible to conceive. We heartily wish it 
success. 


The proprietor of the Shoreham Swiss Gardens—a place of 
amusement doubtless well known to many of our readers—had 
made arrangements for a series of musical performances by the 
Lay Vicars of Chichester Cathedral. However, almost at the 
eleventh hour, a telegram was received, stating that the Dean and 
Chapter had forbidden the Lay Vicars to appear, ‘‘on pain of 
dismissal,” and the first of the performances, which had been 
fixed for May 24 could not be given. 


At the Brighton Aquarium, Mdme. Osborne Williams sang 
some charming ballads during her engagement. Mr. R. Far- 
quharson has previously appeared there, who invariably gives 
clever expression to all he undertakes. Mdme. Patey has been a 
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“star” attraction, giving three songs, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Looking Back,” 
F. H. Cowen’s “‘ Almost” and Hullah’s “ Storm.” Last Saturday 
afternoon Mdme. Antoinette Stirling made her last appearance 
but one previous to her departure for America. 

It seems to be necessary in Wales before anything is done, to 
announce it a year and a day in advance. Soon May 17 there 
was a Gorsedd at Wrexham, at which the Grand National Eistedd- 
vod of 1876, to be held in that town, was proclaimed. There was 
a large attendance, and much speechmaking, and penillion singing, 
and Bardic rites, and stones in Stonehenge fashion, though not so 
big, and Welsh and English. Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, M.P., Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, and others. The Mayor and the Corporation took part 
in a grand procession. The morning's proceedings were most 
satisfactorily followed by a luncheon, and in the evening Mr. 
Brinley Richards gave his famous lecture on ‘‘ National Music.” 
There was no end of enthusiasm, and every one wished success to 
the next Eisteddvod, in which sentiment we heartily concur. 

On May 12 the Worcester Philharmonic Society performed Prof. 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist” for the first time in Worcester. 
There was a good band and chorus. 

Mr. Kuhe gave a concert at Brighton on the 13th May, with 
Mdlles. Albani and Marimon as the chief attractions. As usual 
the attendance was numerous and fashionable. The Brighton 
Guardian says :—Mdlle. Marimon’s reception was that of a great 
public favourite, her vocalization was as brilliant as ever and her 
voice appears to have increased in volume. Mdme. Vilda was 
recalled after Proch’s ‘* Air with Variations,” and Mr. Kuhe, who 
was received with special heartiness, played his ‘‘ Gondola,” Thal- 
berg’s A minor study, Tito Mattei’s ‘Grand Valse de Concert,” 
and was recalled after each performance. Sir Julius Benedict was 
the conductor, 

The engagements for the approaching Norwich Musical Festival 
are nearly complete. Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdlle. Enequist, Mdme. Patey, and Mdlle. Anna de Belocca ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. H. J. Minns, Mr. Wad- 
more, and Signor Foli are to be the principal singers. Sir Julius 
Benedict is to conduct. The program will include Mendelssohn's 
** Elijah” and the “ Hymn of Praise ;’ Spohr’s ‘* God, Thou art 
great ;”’ a selection from Pierson’s ‘* Jerusalem ;’ Haydn’s ‘ Im- 
perial Mass ;’”’ Sullivan's “‘ David and Jonathan” (composed for 
this Festival) ; Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Woman of Samaria ;” and 
Handel’s ‘“ Messiah ;’ Randegger’s ‘ Fridolin,” and Benedict's 
** Legend of St. Cecilia.” 

We regret to have to announce the destruction by fire of the 
Theatre Royal, Leeds. About half-past ten o’clock on last Friday 
night the fire broke out, and within about an hour the building 
was entirely destroyed, the fire engines having little effect in 
checking the progress of the flames. 

The last meeting of the season of the members of the Brighton 
Symphony Society was held last Friday evening. The balance- 
sheet showed that the receipts during the past year had been larger 
than at any time during the Society’s existence, and that a balance 
of £20 16s. 10d. was in hand. The £20 was handed over to the 
conductor, Herr L. Stern, with the thanks of the Society for his 
indefatigable exertions during the past. Herr Stern, in a few 
remarks, expressed his thanks for this expression of goodwill on 
the part of the members generally. P 

The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a performance at the Royal 
Public Rooms, Exeter, on Thursday last. This is a very excellent 
Society, and to show what they are doing we print the following 
program in extenso :—* The Waits,” Saville; ‘‘ What means this 
strangeness ?”’ Hawes ; ‘* Down in a flow’ry vale,” Festa; ‘ Sister, 
awake,” Bateson; ‘‘ The first spring day,” Mendelssohn; ‘Soldier, 
rest,” Baly; ‘Summer is y’coming in,” Pearsall; ‘‘ Lullaby of 
life,” Leslie; ‘* Lady, when I behold,” Wilbye; ‘‘ The Cuckoo,” 
Macfarren ; ‘‘ Hence, dull care and sadness,” Gastoldi; ‘* When 
winds breathe soft,” Webbe; ‘Lo! where with flow’ry head,” 
Morley; ‘Oh! fly with me,” Mendelssohn ; ‘* Pretty Warbler,” 
Webbe ; ‘* Why do the Roses,” Pearsall; ‘* The wandering Min- 
strel,’’ Mendelssohn ; ‘ Softly fall the shades of ev’ning,” Hatton ; 
** The Victor’s return,,’ Mendelssohn. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy ‘‘ Our Boys” was performed for the 
100th time at the Vaudeville Theatre on May 14. 


The will of Mr. William Tweedie, late of No. 4, Campden-hill- 
road, Kensington, and of No. 337, Strand, the well-known tem- 
perance publisher, who died on the 27th of October last, has been 
proyed by Mrs. Mary Tweedie, the widow and gole executrix, to 





a 


whom he left all his property, real and personal; the personalty 
is sworn under £4000. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, the Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, and Prince Louis of Battep. 
berg, were present at the first performance of ‘ Lohengrin,” on 

ay 8. 

The choir of Rochester Cathedral, which has been undergoing 
restoration for the past two years, will be re-opened on Friday, 
June 11th, when special services will be held, and the Bishop will 
preach. The organ, which formerly stood over the screen, hag 
been divided into two parts, and placed on the north and gonth 
sides of the choir, so as to afford a clear view of the nave. The 
repairs to the exterior of the building are rapidly progressing 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

A new work by Mr. Tennyson is in the press, and will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. It is entitled 
“Queen Mary; a Drama,” and embraces the life of Mary Tudor 
from her accession to her death, together with the prominent 
scenes in her reign. It is said to contain a simile taken from the 
Transit of Venus. 

The parties interested in the National Opera on the Thames 
Embankment, have had under consideration designs submitted 
by several architects. The first place of merit has been awarded 
to that by Mr. Francis H. Fowler, who has been instructed to 
commence the work forthwith. The design of Mr. Phipps was 
very much admired. 

Mr. Wrighton was presented with a purse containing 200 
guineas on May 11th at the Charing Cross Hotel, in consideration 
of his talent as a composer of English ballads. ‘ Her bright 
smile haunts me still,” ‘‘ Thy voice is near,” ‘‘ One wish for the 
love” are well known, not only in Great Britain but in the 
colonies, where these songs have obtained a large circulation. 
‘Sing me an English song” realised—to the publisher—£9000, 
Among the subscribers to the testimonial were Lord A. Hill, Mr. 
J. Hatton, Sir W. Mitchell, Mr. H. Neville, Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
and Mr. A. Beaseley, the two latter gentlemen having consented 
to act as hon. secretaries. The presentation was made by Sir 
Julius Benedict, who expressed his appreciation of the worth and 
talent of Mr. Wrighton. So long as English songs were sung, the 
compositions of that gentleman would, he thought, find their 
place, not only on account of their simplicity, deep pathos, and 
feeling, but on account of the unrivalled manner the composer 
possessed of imparting to them the expression that he felt most 
suitable to his compositions. He trusted that he would be spared 
for some years more to give further efforts to the public in the 
way of musical composition. Mr. Wrighton briefly replied, and 
thanked Sir Julius and those present for their kindness in 
making the presentation ; and votes of thanks having been passed 
to the president at the ceremony and the hon. secretaries, the 
proceedings terminated. 

Mdlle. Marguerite Chapuy, the talented prima-donna of the 
Opera Comique, Paris, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson, and 
will shortly appear at Her Majesty’s Opera as Violetta in “La 
Traviata ;’ also as Rosina in “Il Barbiere;” as Zerlina in “Il 
Don Giovanni ;” and in other characters. Very high praise is 
lavished on her style of singing, and much which she effects is 
pronounced perfect by a majority of connoisseurs. The prudent 
manager of the Paris Opera Comique, however, secures himself 
and the interests of his theatre by reserving the right to retain 
her services for next season by paying, on his resumption of his 
distinguished artist, to Mr. Mapleson double Mdlle. Chapuy’s 
salary for the time she may be absent from Paris. 

Sig. Arditi announces his annual morning concerts for June 14 
at St. George’s Hall. 

The Rev. Edmund §. Carter, curate of Christ Church, Ealing, 
and the Rev. George Trundle, one of the masters of the King’s 
School, Peterborough, have been appointed Vicars Choral at York 
Minster. There were fifty candidates. 

An application made to the Court of Queen’s Bench on May 25 
on behalf of Signor Bettini, for a rule to set aside an order directing 
the trial by a special jury of the case of Bettini v. Gye, was refused. 
The action is one for alleged wrongful dismissal, and the learned 
Judges were of opinion that on account of its technical nature, it 
should be dealt with by a special jury. 

The question of dramatic copyright has been again raised in the 
Court of Common Pleas, by the case of Chatterton v. Cave, m 
which the plaintiff sued the defendant to recover damages for a0 
alleged infringement of his proprietory rights in the ‘* Wandering 
Jew.” It will be remembered that some time ago the case camé 
before Lord Coleridge who directed a verdict for the defendant, 
the damages being provisionally assessed at 40s. A rule nisi was 
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subsequently obtained to enter a verdict for the plaintiff, and 
nse was shown on the defendant's behalf. The Judges decided 

notto disturb the verdict. 

The Band of the Honourable Artillery Company are announced 
to play in the Leicester Square Gardens every Saturday after- 
noon during the summer months. 

The annual festival of the London Church Choir Association 
will take place at Westminster Abbey on Saturday, June the 5th, 
s{four o’clock. The Dean will preach. 

The Schubert Society will be very busy in June, giving not less 
than three concerts, the last being for the benefit of the indefati- 
gible Director, Herr Schuberth, to whom we wish every success. 

Mdme. Sinico has been recently figuring in the law courts asa 
plaintiff. In one action her grievance was against a manager for 
breaking an engagement with her, and in the other she and her 
husband were the managers and the defendants were the singers. 
The first case was opened with appropriate dramatic mystery, the 
greatest anxiety being announced to be felt that the details should 
not come out init, There were compliments for Mr, Gye, the de- 
fendant, and there were compliments for Mr. Gye’s counsel, who 
had done everything he could do to bring about a settlement, but 
each side took high ground and stood on its dignity, which there 
could be no doubt, and upon its right, about which there seemed 
to be the very greatest. The most recent addition to judicial 
strength was impliedly warned to be very careful as to his ruling, 
asthere were points of law—some six or seven of them—which 
night be reserved for the full court, and would probably go to the 
supreme tribunal, so determined were the parties to have this in- 
temecine contest fought out to the costly end. After this rather 
dramatic preface the plaintiff's counsel proceeded to tell the story, 
which he said was very short. It could, indeed, scarcely have 
been shorter or more commonplace. Part of Mdme. Sinico’s en- 
gagement with Mr. Gye included a condition that she might sing 
in the provinces, other artists being deprived by contract of this 
great privilege. So far Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had proceeded in 
his all-absorbing story when there were evidences of a probable 
settlement. That settlement was, in fact, agreed upon, and the 
only detail which the public learned from the trial was the piece of 
intelligence that Mdme. Sinico will appear in the part of Mathilde 
as soon as that rather obscure opera is put upon the boards. The 
record in ‘‘ Campobello v. Gye” is withdrawn, and the House of 
Lords will be spared the labour of deciding those five or six points 
the nature of which still remains a mystery. 


A Malle. Lapiney is said to have lost £20,000 by the burning 
ofa house in Place Vendéme. ‘The lady is an ex-actress, and her 
loss is occasioned by the burning of her dresses, some of which 
were worth between £700 and £800. The ceiling of her bedroom 
was lined with costly lace, which embodied a pictorial representa- 
tion of the triumph of Actwon. Of course articles of vertu abounded 
inthis apartment. 


The Gresham Lectures on Music are to be delivered by Dr. 
Wylde on the 11th and 12th of June. 


There was an unusually large attendance, both of members and 
visitors, at the Royal Institution on Friday night, May 21, to hear 
alecture by Mr. Baillie Hamilton “On the Application of Wind 
to Stringed Instruments.” The lecturer began with some remarks 
on the Holian harp, the results of which may be summed up as a 
string moved by a draught of air passing over a portion of its sur- 
face, Some years ago, Mr. John Farmer, the organist at Harrow 
School, substituted for the portion of string overlaying the slit, 
the tongne of an harmonium reed. By the combined use of reed 
ind string Mr. Hamilton's experiments have since been made. 
As a specimen of what can be obtained, Mr. Farmer played a few 
notes on a ‘‘ wind fiddie,” which Mr. Hamilton followed by show- 
ing the different qualities of tone that can be obtained by the 
tombinations of similar reeds with different strings, varying in 
tension, length, and pitch. In the ‘ wind-fiddle” the use of the 
bow is dispensed with, and new qualities of tone are left. In 
keyed instruments, a string a foot long can produce a note inferior 
teither in volume nor sweetness to that of a 4-feet organ pipe ; 
“hile sounds which are difficult to produce on an organ pipe are 

most easily got from strings. What can be done by costly 

and appliances can be done the moment a reed is wedded 

toa string; and thus the harmonium can be made even to surpass 

€ organ, as its sounds become intense and voluminous, and it 
gins the power of expression, which the organ lacks. 


The celebration of Her Majesty's birthday and the Great 
ewer Show of the season at the Crystal Palace happening to 
all on the same day this year, gave an opportunity for a 
‘mbined fete at the Crystal Palace. The flower show itself is 
Ways one of the events of the London season, and its attractions 





were enhanced by a dramatic performance in the Opera Theatre, 
and a promenade concert on a large scale; the former being the 
burlesque ‘‘ Blue Beard,” which is now approaching its 700th 
representation, without any signs of diminished vitality ; and the 
concert being given by 1000 performers composed of the united 
bands of the Coldstream Guards and Royal Artillery, the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra, the Crystal Palace Choir, and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s Choir. 

The Alexandra Palace supplemented its ordinary attractions on 
the evening of May 27 by an illumination of the south terraces 
and grounds. Magnesiim balloons were sent up from various 
parts and lit up the scene at intervals with brilliant effect, while 
innumerable festoons of variegated lamps hung along the walks of 
the gardens and among the foliage of the plants and trees gleamed 
like many-coloured gems with more enduring beauty. Meantime 
a capital selection of music was performed by the company’s 
military band outside, and those who preferred to stay under 
cover were regaled with a concert in the Central Hall by the Band 
of the Grenadier Guards conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey. 





= 





Tirutomania.—A French correspondent of the Globe, writing 
from Berlin, gives an amusing account of the present rage in that 
city for titles of all sorts. The ‘‘ people,” properly so called, exists 
no longer, everybody is a person of distinction. No matter whether 
he belongs to the Army, to the learned professions, or to a house 
of business, he has his official designation of honour, and is mor- 
tally offended if any ignorant or careless acquaintance has the 
misfortune or presumption to forget it. Besides the mere honorary 
appellations, which are all apportioned out ona scale calculated 
on the most extreme nicety, there is a whole legion of professional 
designations, addition of which as an appendage to the name 
is as rigorously exacted as the prefixes. Thus a very ordinary- 
looking burgher will expect to be addressed not only as ‘ Mr. 
the Well-born,” but as councillor, superintendent, secretary or 
what not, of some committee or office or board, the very name and 
functions of which would, in any other country, be passed over as 
too obscure forattention. The “ privy councillors” alone have three 
separate ranks among them—the ‘‘ simple,” the ‘‘ veritable,” and 
the ‘‘ inferior’ privy councillors—and in order to avoid a quarrel, 
or at least grave offence, it is necessary to distinguish accurately 
between the classes. Among the inferior functionaries the multi- 
plication of sounding titles is no less absurd. ‘ Calculators,’ 
‘*registrars,” ‘* expeditors,” ‘ conservators,” are to be found in 
swarms in the depdts or offices, whether official or mercantile, and 
a paltry shopman who has ever sold a pennyworth of chicory to a 
member of the Royal Household never fails to write his full rank 
of Mr. Purveyor to the Court. To write a letter to a person of any 
importance it is necessary to buy first of all an enormous envelope, 
and when by dint of small writing the address is finished, it will 
read to somewhat like the following effect :—‘‘ Mr. the right 
honourable highly born truly well-born, the Privy Councillor of 
Architecture,” then the individual’s name, and then the appen- 
dages, such as—‘t Member of the Society for the Extinction of 
Pauperism, of the Imperial Board privileged for the Inspection of 
Sewers,” &c. The most ridiculous part of the whole affair is that 
the wives claim a participation in the glories of their lords, and 
gravely announce themselves as doctoresses, directresses of police, 
lieutenantesses, and ‘‘ even sergeant-majoresses.” A mere ‘worthy 
sir” or a “gracious lady” is now become an abject and scarcely 
reputable member of society; and as for a simple Mr. or Mrs., 
such a creature would hardly be regarded by the people of Berlin 
as a fellow-being, far less a member of even the lowest society. 


CROYDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
HAREWOOD HOUSE, HIGH STREET. 


Director Mr. J. RHODES. 
Aasisted by eminent Professors, 





HE Coarse of Instruction will consist of Lessons on the 
Pianoforte, Organ, Singing, Class Singing, Harmony, and Lectures on 
Musical Composers and their works, 
There are Three Sections of Students—ist Division, or advanced; 2nd 
Division, Moderately Advanced ; and 8rd Division, Elementary. 
The year will be divided into three terms, the Easter Term commencing 
April 22nd, and closing July 29th. 
The Pupils’ Concerts will take place at the end of each term. 
The Competition for the Gold and Silver Medals, to be ted at Christmas, 
will commence at the beginning of the Easter term; the highest marks being 
given to the most industrious pupils. 


to the Director, Mr, Jous 
Street, Croydon, 


For Prospectus and further iculars app] 
Ruopss, Harewood House, 106, high 
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‘star attraction, giving three songs, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Looking Back,” 
F. H. Cowen’s ‘ Almost ” and Hullah’s “ Storm.” Last Saturday 
afternoon Mdme. Antoinette Stirling made her last appearance 
but one previous to her departure for America. 

It seems to be necessary in Wales before anything is done, to 
announce it a year and a day in advance. Soon May 17 there 
was a Gorsedd at Wrexham, at which the Grand National Eistedd- 
vod of 1876, to be held in that town, was proclaimed. There was 
a large attendance, and much speechmaking, and penillion singing, 
and Bardic rites, and stones in Stonehenge fashion, though not so 
big, and Welsh and English. Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, M.P., Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, and others. The Mayor and the Corporation took part 
in a grand procession. The morning's proceedings were most 
satisfactorily followed by a luncheon, and in the evening Mr. 
Brinley Richards gave his famous lecture on ‘“‘ National Music.” 
There was no end of enthusiasm, and every one wished success to 
the next Eisteddvod, in which sentiment we heartily concur. 

On May 12 the Worcester Philharmonic Society performed Prof. 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist” for the first time in Worcester. 
There was a good band and chorus. 


Mr. Kuhe gave a concert at Brighton on the 13th May, with 
Malles. Albani and Marimon as the chief attractions. As usual 
the attendance was numerous and fashionable. The Brighton 
Guardian says :—Madlle. Marimon’s reception was that of a great 
public favourite, her vocalization was as brilliant as ever and her 
voice appears to have increased in volume. Mdme. Vilda was 
recalled after Proch’s ‘ Air with Variations,” and Mr. Kuhe, who 
was received with special heartiness, played his ‘‘ Gondola,” Thal- 
berg’s A minor study, Tito Mattei’s ‘Grand Valse de Concert,” 
and was recalled after each performance. Sir Julius Benedict was 
the conductor. 

The engagements for the approaching Norwich Musical Festival 
are nearly complete. Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdlle. Enequist, Mdme. Patey, and Mdlle. Anna de Belocca ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. H. J. Minns, Mr. Wad- 
more, and Signor Foli are to be the principal singers. Sir Julius 
Benedict is to conduct. The program will include Mendelssohn's 
“ Elijah” and the “ Hymn of Praise ;” Spohr’s ‘‘ God, Thou art 
great ;’”’ a selection from Pierson’s “‘ Jerusalem ;” Haydn’s “ Im- 
perial Mass ;”’ Sullivan’s ‘‘ David and Jonathan” (composed for 
this Festival) ; Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Woman of Samaria ;” and 
Handel's ‘ Messiah ;’ Randegger’s ‘‘ Fridolin,” and Benedict's 
** Legend of St. Cecilia.” 

We regret to have to announce the destruction by fire of the 
Theatre Royal, Leeds. About half-past ten o’clock on last Friday 
night the fire broke out, and within about an hour the building 
was entirely destroyed, the fire engines having little effect in 
checking the progress of the flames. 

The last meeting of the season of the members of the Brighton 
Symphony Society was held last Friday evening. The balance- 
sheet showed that the receipts during the past year had been larger 
than at any time during the Society’s existence, and that a balance 
of £20 16s. 10d. was in hand. The £20 was handed over to the 
conductor, Herr L. Stern, with the thanks of the Society for his 
indefatigable exertions during the past. Herr Stern, in a few 
remarks, expressed his thanks for this expression of goodwill on 
the part of the members generally. . 

The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a performance at the Royal 
Public Rooms, Exeter, on Thursday last. This is a very excellent 
Society, and to show what they are doing we print the following 
program in extenso :—‘* The Waits,” Saville; ‘‘ What means this 
strangeness ?”’ Hawes ; *‘ Down in a flow’ry vale,” Festa; ‘ Sister, 
awake,” Bateson; ‘‘ The first spring day,” Mendelssohn; ‘Soldier, 
rest,’ Baly; ‘Summer is y’coming in,” Pearsall; ‘‘ Lullaby of 
life,” Leslie; ‘* Lady, when I behold,” Wilbye; ‘‘ The Cuckoo,” 
Macfarren ; ‘‘ Hence, dull care and sadness,” Gastoldi; ‘* When 
winds breathe soft,” Webbe; ‘“‘Lo! where with flow’ry head,” 
Morley; ‘*Oh! fly with me,” Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Pretty Warbler,” 
Webbe ; ‘* Why do the Roses,” Pearsall; ‘‘ The wandering Min- 
strel,"’ Mendelssohn ; ‘' Softly fall the shades of ev’ning,” Hatton ; 
** The Victor’s return,,’ Mendelssohn. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy ‘ Our Boys” was performed for the 
100th time at the Vaudeville Theatre on May 14. 


The will of Mr. William Tweedie, late of No. 4, Campden-hill- 
road, Kensington, and of No. 337, Strand, the well-known tem- 
perance publisher, who died on the 27th of October last, has been 
proyed by Mrs. Mary Tweedie, the widow and sole executrix, to 











whom he left all his property, real and personal; the personalty 
is sworn under £4000. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, the Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, and Prince Louis of Batten. 
berg, were present at the first performance of ‘ Lohengrin,” on 
May 8. 

The choir of Rochester Cathedral, which has been undergoing 
restoration for the past two years, will be re-opened on Friday, 
June 11th, when special services will be held, and the Bishop yi] 
preach. The organ, which formerly stood over the screen, has 
been divided into two parts, and placed on the north and south 
sides of the choir, so as to afford a clear view of the nave. The 
repairs to the exterior of the building are rapidly progressing 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

A new work by Mr. Tennyson is in the press, and will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. It is entitled 
** Queen Mary ; a Drama,” and embraces the life of Mary Tudor 
from her accession to her death, together with the prominent 
scenes in her reign. It is said to contain a simile taken from the 
Transit of Venus. 

The parties interested in the National Opera on the Thames 
Embankment, have had under consideration designs submitted 
by several architects. The first place of merit has been awarded 
to that by Mr. Francis H. Fowler, who has been instructed to 
commence the work forthwith. The design of Mr. Phipps was 
very much admired. 

Mr. Wrighton was presented with a purse containing 200 
guineas on May 11th at the Charing Cross Hotel, in consideration 
of his talent as a composer of English ballads. ‘ Her bright 
smile haunts me still,” ‘‘ Thy voice is near,” ‘One wish for the 
love” are well known, not only in Great Britain but in the 
colonies, where these songs have obtained a large circulation, 
‘Sing me an English song” realised—to the publisher—£9000. 
Among the subscribers to the testimonial were Lord A. Hill, Mr. 
J. Hatton, Sir W. Mitchell, Mr. H. Neville, Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
and Mr. A. Beaseley, the two latter gentlemen having consented 
to act as hon. secretaries. The presentation was made by Sir 
Julius Benedict, who expressed his appreciation of the worth and 
talent of Mr. Wrighton. So long as English songs were sung, the 
compositions of that gentleman would, he thought, find their 
place, not only on account of their simplicity, deep pathos, and 
feeling, but on account of the unrivalled manner the composer 
possessed of imparting to them the expression that he felt most 
suitable to his compositions. He trusted that he would be spared 
for some years more to give further efforts to the public in the 
way of musical composition. Mr. Wrighton briefly replied, and 
thanked Sir Julius and those present for their kindness in 
making tle presentation ; and votes of thanks having been passed 
to the president at the ceremony and the hon. secretaries, the 
proceedings terminated. 

Mdlle. Marguerite Chapuy, the talented prima-donna of the 
Opera Comique, Paris, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson, and 
will shortly appear at Her Majesty’s Opera as Violetta in “La 
Traviata ;’ also as Rosina in “ Il Barbiere;” as Zerlina in “Il 
Don Giovanni ;” and in other characters. Very high praise is 
lavished on her style of singing, and much which she effects is 
pronounced perfect by a majority of connoisseurs. The prudent 
manager of the Paris Opera Comique, however, secures himself 
and the interests of his theatre by reserving the right to retain 
her services for next season by paying, on his resumption of his 
distinguished artist, to Mr. Mapleson double Mdlle. Chapuy's 
salary for the time she may be absent from Paris. 

Sig. Arditi announces his annual morning concerts for June 14 
at St. George’s Hall. 

The Rev. Edmund §S. Carter, curate of Christ Church, Ealing, 
and the Rev. George Trundle, one of the masters of the King’s 
School, Peterborough, have been appointed Vicars Choral at York 
Minster. There were fifty candidates. 

An application made to the Court of Queen’s Bench on May 25 
on behalf of Signor Bettini, for a rule to set aside an order directing 
the trial by a special jury of the case of Bettini v. Gye, was refused. 
The action is one for alleged wrongful dismissal, and the learned 
Judges were of opinion that on account of its technical nature, it 
should be dealt with by a special jury. 

The question of dramatic copyright has been again raised in the 
Court of Common Pleas, by the case of Chatterton v. Cave, in 
which the plaintiff sued the defendant to recover damages for a0 
alleged infringement of his proprietory rights in the ‘* Wandering 
Jew.” It will be remembered that some time ago the case came 
before Lord Coleridge who directed a verdict for the defendant, 
the damages being provisionally assessed at 40s. A rule isi was 
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subsequently obtained to enter a verdict for the plaintiff, and 
cause Was shown on the defendant’s behalf. The Judges decided 
not to disturb the verdict. 

The Band of the Honourable Artillery Company are announced 
to play in the Leicester Square Gardens every Saturday after- 
yoon during the summer months. 

The annual festival of the London Church Choir Association 
will take place at Westminster Abbey on Saturday, June the 5th, 
st four o’clock. The Dean will preach. 

The Schubert Society will be very busy in Jane, giving not less 
than three concerts, the last being for the benefit of the indefati- 
gable Director, Herr Schuberth, to whom we wish every success. 

Mame. Sinico has been recently figuring in the law courts asa 
laintiff. In one action her grievance was against a manager for 
breaking an engagement with her, and in the other she and her 
husband were the managers and the defendants were the singers. 
The first case was opened with appropriate dramatic mystery, the 
greatest anxiety being announced to be felt that the details should 
not come out init, There were compliments for Mr, Gye, the de- 
fendant, and there were compliments for Mr. Gye’s counsel, who 
had done everything he could do to bring about a settlement, but 
each side took high ground and stood on its dignity, which there 
could be no doubt, and upon its right, about which there seemed 
to be the very greatest. The most recent addition to judicial 
strength was impliedly warned to be very careful as to his ruling, 
as there were points of law—some six or seven of them—which 
might be reserved for the full court, and would probably go to the 
supreme tribunal, so determined were the parties to have this in- 
ternecine contest fought out to the costly end. After this rather 
dramatic preface the plaintiff's counsel proceeded to tell the story, 
which he said was very short. It could, indeed, scarcely have 
been shorter or more commonplace. Part of Mdme. Sinico’s en- 
gagement with Mr. Gye included a condition that she might sing 
in the provinces, other artists being deprived by contract of this 
great privilege. So far Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had proceeded in 
his all-absorbing story when there were evidences of a probable 
settlement. That settlement was, in fact, agreed upon, and the 
only detail which the public learned from the trial was the piece of 
intelligence that Mdme. Sinico will appear in the part of Mathilde 
as soon as that rather obscure opera is put upon the boards. The 
record in ‘‘ Campobello v. Gye” is withdrawn, and the House of 
Lords will be spared the labour of deciding those five or six points 
the nature of which still remains a mystery. 


A Malle. Lapiney is said to have lost £20,000 by the burning 
ofa house in Place Vendéme. ‘The lady is an ex-actress, and her 
loss is occasioned by the burning of her dresses, some of which 
were worth between £700 and £800. The ceiling of her bedroom 
was lined with costly lace, which embodied a pictorial representa- 
tion of the triumph of Actwon. Of course articles of vertu abounded 
in this apartment. 


The Gresham Lectures on Music are to be delivered by Dr. 
Wylde on the 11th and 12th of June. 


There was an unusually large attendance, both of members and 
Visitors, at the Royal Institution on Friday night, May 21, to hear 
alecture by Mr. Baillie Hamilton ‘ On the Application of Wind 
to Stringed Instruments.” The lecturer began with some remarks 
on the Molian harp, the results of which may be summed up as a 
string moved by a draught of air passing over a portion of its sur- 
face. Some years ago, Mr. John Farmer, the organist at Harrow 
School, substituted for the portion of string overlaying the slit, 
the tongue of an harmonium reed. By the combined use of reed 
and string Mr. Hamilton’s experiments have since been made. 
As a specimen of what can be obtained, Mr. Farmer played a few 
notes on a ‘ wind fiddie,” which Mr. Hamilton followed by show- 
ing the different qualities of tone that can be obtained by the 
combinations of similar reeds with different strings, varying in 
tension, length, and pitch. In the “ wind-fiddle” the use of the 
bow is dispensed with, and new qualities of tone are left. In 
keyed instruments, a string a foot long can produce a note inferior 
neither in volume nor sweetness to that of a 4-feet organ pipe ; 
While sounds which are difficult to produce on an organ pipe are 
those most easily got from strings. What can be done by costly 
tubes and appliances can be done the moment a reed is wedded 
toa string; and thus the harmonium can be made even to surpass 

€ organ, as its sounds become intense and voluminous, and it 
Sains the power of expression, which the organ lacks. 


The celebration of Her Majesty’s birthday and the Great 
Flower Show of the season at the Crystal Palace happening to 
fall on the same day this year, gave an opportunity for a 
combined fete at the Crystal Palace. The flower show itself is 
always one of the events of the London season, and its attractions 





were enhanced by a dramatic performance in the Opera Theatre, 
and a promenade concert on a large scale; the former being the 
burlesque ‘‘ Blue Beard,” which is now approaching its 700th 
representation, without any signs of diminished vitality ; and the 
concert being given by 1000 performers composed of the united 
bands of the Coldstream Guards and Royal Artillery, the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra, the Crystal Palace Choir, and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s Choir. 

The Alexandra Palace supplemented its ordinary attractions on 
the evening of May 27 by an illumination of the south terraces 
and grounds. Magnesium balloons were sent up from various 
parts and lit up the scene at intervals with brilliant effect, while 
innumerable festoons of variegated lamps hung along the walks of 
the gardens and among the foliage of the plants and trees gleamed 
like many-coloured gems with more enduring beauty. Meantime 
a capital selection of music was performed by the company’s 
military band outside, and those who preferred to stay under 
cover were regaled with a concert in the Central Hall by the Band 
of the Grenadier Guards conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey. 
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Titutomania.—A French correspondent of the Globe, writing 
from Berlin, gives an amusing account of the present rage in that 
city for titles of all sorts. The ‘‘ people,” properly so called, exists 
no longer, everybody is a person of distinction. No matter whether 
he belongs to the Army, to the learned professions, or to a house 
of business, he has his official designation of honour, and is mor- 
tally offended if any ignorant or careless acquaintance has the 
misfortune or presumption to forget it. Besides the mere honorary 
appellations, which are all apportioned out ona scale calculated 
on the most extreme nicety, there is a whole legion of professional 
designations, addition of which as an appendage tg the name 
is as rigorously exacted as the prefixes. Thus a very ordinary- 
looking burgher will expect to be addressed not only as ‘ Mr. 
the Well-born,” but as councillor, superintendent, secretary or 
what not, of some committee or office or board, the very name and 
functions of which would, ih any other country, be passed over as 
too obscure forattention. The “ privy councillors’ alone have three 
separate ranks among them—the ‘ simple,”’ the ‘‘ veritable,” and 
the ‘‘ inferior’ privy councillors—and in order to avoid a quarrel, 
or at least grave offence, it is necessary to distinguish accurately 
between the classes. Among the inferior functionaries the multi- 
plication of sounding titles is no less absurd. ‘ Caleulators,’’ 
‘‘registrars,” ‘‘ expeditors,” “conservators,” are to be found in 
swarms in the depdts or offices, whether official or mercantile, and 
a paltry shopman who has ever sold a pennyworth of chicory to a 
member of the Royal Household never fails to write his full rank 
of Mr. Purveyor to the Court. To write a letter to a person of any 
importance it is necessary to buy first of all an enormous envelope, 
and when by dint of small writing the address is finished, it will 
read to somewhat like the following effect :—‘‘ Mr. the right 
honourable highly born truly well-born, the Privy Councillor of 
Architecture,’ then the individual’s name, and then the appen- 
dages, such as—‘t Member of the Society for the Extinction of 
Pauperism, of the Imperial Board privileged for the Inspection of 
Sewers,” &c. The most ridiculous part of the whole affair is that 
the wives claim a participation in the glories of their lords, and 
gravely announce themselves as doctoresses, directresses of police, 
lieutenantesses, and ‘‘ even sergeant-majoresses.” A mere ‘ worthy 
sir” or a ‘gracious lady.” is now become an abject and scarcely 
reputable member of society; and as for a simple Mr. or Mrs., 
such a creature would hardly be regarded by the people of Berlin 
as a fellow-being, far less a member of even the lowest society. 
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